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For the Companion. 


FRANZ AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


The waters of Lake Lucerne splash against the 
shore, lapping the rocks at the steps leading up 
to Tell’s Chapel. Stand here now by the brink 
of the blue lake, and look up at the grassy slopes 
of the mountains dotted with the blossoms of 
spring. Here and there one sees a nest of chalets 
built close together under the shadow of some 
boulder rocks. Then follow the ridge of the 
mountain above, until the eye rests on a tiny 
speck some hundreds of yards 
beyond the village. This is the 
chalet where Franz lives with poor 
old grandmére. 

Franz minds the goats for the 
neighbors in the village below. 
He has much to do and little to 
eat, for he shares his small earn- 
ings with grandmére, who is 
now bedridden, and sighs as she 
thinks, ‘‘We are so poor, and now 
Iam helpless! Who will love my 
Franz when I am no longer here ?”’ 

The neighbors sometimes came 
to see her. They gave her plenty 
of advice, and some scolded her 
for keeping the lad with her. 

“But for him,’ they said, ‘‘we 
could manage to take you home 
with us.”’ 

It was, perhaps, as well they 
could not see the face old grand- 
mére made as soon as their backs 
were turned to the chilet. 

To grandmére, during the long 
summer days, as she lay with her 
face turned to the tiny window overlooking the 
lake, the voice of the boy warbling the Swiss 
yodel far up the heights was the most delightful 
music in the world. Sometimes she raised her 
cracked old voice and answered with intense 
pride. It could hardly be heard beyond the door- 
way; it did not stray up to Franz lying on the 
gentians, staring up at the flitting clouds. 

“I taught him myself. Only our family can 
yodel high like that. Ah, there it is! I could 
fancy I myself were young again, for it is spring. 


Alas! when one is old the voice gets thin, but | 


perhaps I don’t do badly for ninety-four.”’ 

She raised her voice again, and the passing 
wind this time caught the sound and drifted with 
it up the slope, mingling with the perfumed breath 
of the narcissus. Franz roused himself with a 
merry laugh. 

“It is the grandmére!”’ said he. In return he 
sent back his clear bell notes, which the ready 
echoes caught and repeated across the lake. 

Franz was not always idle when far away on 
the heights. He inherited a gift for carving, and 
worked away to make a few more centimes for 
grandmére. A man in the village below bought 
all the small things he could make. Franz loved 
him with grateful fervor. 
since no one told him, the value of his work? 
This crafty man considered the clever child a 
treasure - trove, and received him with open 
arms. 

Thus life passed on with grandmére and Franz; 
but one May evening, as Franz came singing to 
the chdlet door, he was confronted by his uncle 
and aunt, who glared at him with unfriendly 
eyes. 

“So this is Franz!’ growled the man. 

Grandmére, whose wrinkled face was flushed 
with excitement or anger, was weeping. 

“T tell thee, grandmére, I will take no denial!” 
said the man, roughly, speaking in a loud tone. 
‘*We have come for thee. 
our side. Thou art bedridden. 
said that we neglect thee.” 

‘“‘And Franz ?”’ inquired grandmére. 

Her grandson shrugged his shoulders. ‘We 
have nine children, and little enough for them to 
eat.”’ 

Grandmére suddenly ceased to weep. Love for 
the child for the moment brought back her shrewd- 
ness, and grandmére had never been weak-minded. 


She cared nothing for herself, but for Franz—she | 


prayed that she might not die before she had been 
able to find a home for her darling. 

Now that she was weeping no longer, her bright 
eyes saw much more than her grandchildren in- 
tended she should see. Their greedy eyes were 
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How should he know, | 


| turned continually on the one valuable object the 
chalet possessed—a beautifully carved chest which 
always stood by the bed, so near that grandmére 
could touch it with her hand as she lay thinking 
of her husband, whose masterpiece it had been 
seventy vears ago. 

“It is still here,’’ said the granddaughter, with 
a meaning look at her husband. 

‘“‘Worth a hundred frances at least,’’ he said, in 
a low tone, quite sure that any one so old as 
grandmére must be a little deaf. 

“Aha, so that is what brings them here!’’ de- 
cided grandmére. ‘Well, we shall see.” 


‘Now we are here,” said the woman, suavely, 
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“let us carry dear 


grandinére home 
with us. She is so 


‘light I can carry 
her alone, and 
|thou, Carl, wilt 
| bring her wardrobe 
| in the chest on 
your back.”’ 
“Good !’’ said he, 
briskly. ‘‘Where is the grandmére’s cloak ?” 
‘Not so fast,”’said grandmére, deliberately. ‘+I 
|must have time to get used to the thought of 
|leaving my home. I have lived here almost a 
century. Leave me a while. When your hay is 


RUNNING 


come again. 

you will.” 
Finding that she would not be persuaded, the 

rude couple went sulkily away, pushing Franz 


If I am still here, carry me where 





at them with his piercing blue eyes. 

| When they were out of sight, Franz came and 
| stood beside poor grandmére, saying, firmly, 
| **Grandmére, they will be cruel to thee! I will 
| not let thee go to them.”’ 

“Tf thou wert only a man, my Franz!’’ sighed 
| the poor old woman. 

| “I am big,” said he, “and strong. I will put 
| thee on my sled, grandmére, and run away with 
thee sooner than let that cruel woman take thee 
| away from me.”’. 

Grandmeére’s black eyes suddenly shone with a 
| curious light. ‘Dost think, Franz, thou couldst 
| push me on thy sled to the valley ?”” 

| ‘Yes!’ cried the lad. ‘Let me show thee!” 
| He lifted her from her pillows. ‘See, I can lift 
| thee, thou dear, light little grandmére!’’ 

| After this the grandmére was silent. She was 
| not thinking much of herself, but her heart was 
| full of the boy. 


much as they aided it. Then she looked at the 
ragged little lad and shook her head. 

‘For the village,’’ she said, ‘she must have 
some trousers of one color. The boys would 
| laugh at him. What is there left of my ward- 
| robe ?”” 


| What, indeed? She might well ask, but grand- 


| mére was nothing if not inventive. 

‘Pull the chest to the light.”’ she said. 

| As the lad obeyed, he saw the exquisite carving 
/on the front panel—the chamois wreathed with 
| garlands of edelweiss. 

| «Q grandmére, how beautiful! 
| like that!’ 


Oh, to carve 


gathered and your harvest garnered, you may | 


roughly aside as he stood in the doorway looking | 


She put on her spectacles—a | 


*“No one can,"’ said grandmére, solemnly. ‘The 
skilful hand has long since been dust. My hus- 
band did that before he was twenty years old. 
Don’t stand staring now! Open the box and 
give me the gown vou will see therein.” 

Franz took out the old, worn gown—grand- 
mére’s best forty years ago—and then sat down 
and stared his fill at the chest. 

It gave him ideas, and up on the mountain, 
with the sky and the wind, one has so much time 
to think out a suggestion! So it was with Franz. 
Presently grandmére saw him with his wood and 
his tools busily at work, kneeling before the 
beautiful carved work. 

Poor old grandmére, once re- 
nowned for her exquisite em- 











AWAY WITH GRANDMOTHER. 


broidery! To-day her old eyes kept her needle 
| and thread dodging back and forth, more often 
| cobbling into knots than sewing the seam. It 
| was white thread. “At ninety-four,’”’ thought 
| she, ‘‘one cannot be expected to work with black.”’ 
| She could only make very large stitches, too, for 
| her poor hands were twisted with rheumatism, so 
| oe were many gaps in the seams, while the 


Grandmére did not see them. 
‘I have made you some trousers,’ said she, 
holding them out to Franz some weeks later. 


| loops. 





| Yes, weeks; for often while Franz was out on the | 


mountain with his goats, the needle would slip 
| from the aching fingers and lose itself from grand- 
| mére’s view, or, as the sun shone on the small 
chalet the aged woman would fall into a dream of 
her youth, and forget the urgent need of haste. 

One day a neighbor came panting up the moun- 
tain-side. 

“Your grandson is coming for you in two 
days,”’ said she, ‘‘and of course Franz can no 
longer mind the goats. 
here.”’ 

‘‘He cannot live alone up here,’’ repeated grand- 
mére, her eyes shining like little black beads. 
“So Jean is coming in two days?” 

‘Tell Franz to send the goats back to the vil- 
lage, to-nighi,’’ said the neighbor, ‘“‘and he need 
not come for them to-morrow.”’ 

Grandmére nodded. When the neighbor was 





The authorities are on | pair bought by her husband at a fair forty years | gone, she began to laugh, and then she felt very 
It shall not be | ago, and which, perhaps, befogged her sight as | 


tired and fell asleep. 

| When Franz came home, grandmére was very 
wide awake indeed. The boy thought she had 
suddenly grown twenty years younger. She was 
even able to move herself without much help, 
though she had been bedridden so long. 


| “Grandmére, are you getting well again ?’’ cried 
the delighted child. 
‘Yes, I am getting well,’’ she smiled. ‘Per- 


haps—who knows? my wings are growing.” 

The next morning, while the stars still shone in 
the sky, grandmére awoke little Franz. She had 
managed to get up and dress herself, and was 
now putting on her shawl. 
| ‘Make haste, Franz, it is time to start.” 





| ends of the white threads hung out in frequent | 


He cannot live alone up | 


The lad sprang up, laughing with joy. He 

put on the new trousers with pride, and ran to dip 
his yellow head in the brawling stream near by. 
“We are ready now,” said grandmére, with a 
| long, loving look at the dark chAlet where her life 
| had passed so tranquilly. Franz put his arms 
[round her. ‘Are you sure you can take us, 
| Franz ?”’ 
‘Us’ meant the chest, grandmére’s fortune and 
| herself. ‘‘For, when we sell the chest,’ thought 
grandmeére, ‘‘we shall be rich. A hundred francs! 
|Good. Those greedy ones shall not touch a 
centime of it.’’ 

Franz harnessed himself to his grandfather’s 
old hand-sled, which he had found in the stable. 
Grandmére and the chest were placed comfortably 
upon the seat. It was well that the load was not 
very heavy, for Franz could hardly propel the 
sled over the rough mule-track, and, sometimes, 
where the path was steep and free of stones, he 
found it difficult to keep his charge from running 
away from him. Poor old grandmére would fly 

up and down out of her seat, as the sled bumped 
over the stones, but she 
did not complain. 

‘‘Let us stop to breathe,”’ 
she gasped. Franz, noth- 
ing loth, lay back on the 
grassy slope near by, and 
yodelled to amuse himself 
and grandmére. 

Grandmeére did not hear 
him. Her thoughts were 
busy. Almost a century 
of recollections hovered 
over this path to the valley. 
Every turn was peopled for 
her from this long past, 
and in her dream she scarce 
was conscious that all these 
shadowy forms were only 
memories. 

‘‘Grandmére, 
go on?”’ 

She started and rubbed 
her eves, wide awake again. 
“Yes! Yes! let us go on,”’ 
she said. 

The sun was rising. The 
low-lying clouds, hiding 
the valley, caught the pink flames, and began to 
disperse, rolling back like a transparent curtain 
from the blue water, clinging to the mountains a 
while before they melted in the sun’s rays. 

Grandmére nodded acquaintance with the famil- 
iar peaks. After being so long in the dark chalet, 
it was quite exciting to come back into the world 
again. Her courage rose at every step. 

‘Courage, my Franz!"’ she cried, cheerily. 

“Courage, grandmére!"’ he replied, as he started 
again. 

At midday the villagers by the lake-side were 
roused to keen interest. In the midst of the stony 
street was a hand-sled, on which was seated an 
aged woman, leaning against a superbly carved 
chest. Little yellow-haired Franz held the han- 
dles of the sled—a quaint-looking object in his 
short velvet trousers, cobbled with white thread, 
and his huge wooden shoes. 

‘‘Here we are,” said grandmére, who had very 
fine manners. Franz nodded gayly. 
| As the village folk crowded about them, grand- 
mére assumed an authoritative air. 

“Send for Pierre Hart, the carver,’’ said she. 

Hardly had she spoken than a burly old man 
forced the people aside. 

‘What! Grandmére Puget!” he cried, heartily 
embracing the old woman. 
| Grandmére pointed to the chest. ‘Arnaud 
Puget’s work is for sale,’’ she said, in a grand 


shall we 


,;tone. “You remember I promised to let you 
| know —”’ 
‘Precisely! Let us go. I will pay you the 


hundred francs at once before the notary,” re- 
plied Pierre, almost ready to embrace the grace- 
ful chamois which seemed springing from the 
chest, so life-like was its pose. 

Grandmére’s black eyes sparkled with pride, as 
every tongue began to exclaim in admiration of 
her husband’s beautiful- work. Her heart _beat 
| very fast, and she shook herself to try and keep 
| in mind that there was much yet to be done ere 
she might take an hour’s rest. 

‘‘At ninety-four,”’ she said, boldly, ‘‘one has 
no time to wait. To the notary, old friend.” 

As they moved on, grandmére had much to say 
to Pierre Hart, who belonged to sixty years of 
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THE _YOUTH’S 


her past. Then came a long hour with the notary.| the occasional disappearance of a sheep or a few 

Grandmére received her money and made her will | chickens from the neighboring farms. 

before she allowed Pierre to carry her to his comfort-| Of course Ned could not be blamed for his uncle’s 

able home. misdeeds, but his poor dress, his awkward ways and 
A few days later there was a great hurly-burly in | shyness caused him to be left out of our sports alto- 

the village. The surly grandson arrived with his | gether, except when we made him the butt of some 

scolding wife. They were too angry to be wise, | rude joke. He was a cripple, too; one of his limbs 
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Then the strong headlight itself came into view.| There was no furniture except a rough bench and 
How we waved the lantern up and down, to and fro, | one or two chairs, and a table which might have been 
over the track! Would she never stop? | abandoned by some former tenant. Around the room 

Yes! There was a short, sharp whistle. We heard | were scattered pieces of fishing-tackle, some snares 
the grinding of the brakes on the wheels, and sprang | for birds, and a few small steel traps. They were the 
to one side as the great engine and car after car | implements by means of which Nate Williams earned 
rushed past us on the slightly descending grade. his ordinary support. 


showing plainly why they were so greatly disap- 
pointed to find grandmére beyond their clutches. 
They tried to get hold of Franz in order to punish 
him for running away with grandmére, but Pierre 
Hart stepped between the child and the angry couple. 

“T am his guardian,” said he. ‘He is in my work- 
shop, and his work will one day rival that of the 
famous Arnaud. Address yourself to me, now that 
grandmére is no longer able to protect him.” 

They did address themselves to him, and so vigor- 
ously that it was necessary to call in the gendarme, 
who ordered them to leave the village, never to re- | 
turn. | 

Grandifitre knew nothing about it. Her work was 
done. Her little Franz had a home, and now she 
was wandering in dreams of her youth, with Arnaud 
beside her on the flowery slopes, living in a perpetual 
spring. This was now the reality to her, and little 
yellow-haired Franz but a dream. 

ADA M. TROTTER. 
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For the Companion. 
Third Prize Story for Boys. 


THE SPRING HILL TELEGRAPH. 


(For this Story the author received the Third Prize, 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, offered by the 
Publishers of THe Companion for the third best 
Story for Boys, competition of 1889.] 


The long winter term of school was near its end. 
The bluebirds were already singing in the orchards, 
and the dandelions beginning to peep out on the 
sunny side of the stone walls. The teacher of the 
Spring Hill district school had a hard time trying to 
keep lessons uppermost in the minds of the boys and 
girls; but on One morning in particular it was evident 
that some special distraction had laid hold of the 
boys’ minds. 

A group of them were gathered near the door of 
the old school-house at recess, eagerly discussing a 
notice, in boyish handwriting, tacked on the side of 
the building, which read as follows: 





“All boys of this school interested in forming a 
Telegraph Company are requested to meet at my 
house this evening at seven o’clock, to talk the matter 
over. CHARLEY PALMER.” 

Charley’s older brother, Alfred, who was an opera- 
tor in a telegraph-office in the western part of the 
State, was at home at the time on a short visit. 
Charley had evidently got the notion of starting a 
telegraph company from him. 

The boys asked him more questions about the plan 
than he could answer, and Charley, for once, was 
glad when the school-bell rang. 

“Come round to the house to-night,” he said, as 
the boys crowded into the school-house, ‘‘and Al will 
explain all about it.’ 

That evening twelve of the nineteen boys of the 
school gathered in the cheerful kitchen of Squire 
Palmer’s big farm-house, eagerly listening to the 
unfolding of the scheme, which was briefly this: to 
form a joint stock company, to connect the houses of 
the stockholders by a wire, placing an instrument in 
each, and then, by continued practice and such 
knowledge as could be obtained from text-books on 
telegraphy, to become expert in sending messages to 
each other. 

The boys all approved the plan enthusiastically. 
No one’s parents had expressed any opposition, and 
the company was organized on the spot. Charley, 
as the originator of the plan, was chosen presi- 
dent. Will Jones was made vice-president, and Dick 
May treasurer. Alfred Palmer, who knew what was 
needed, agreed to purchase the material, such as 
instruments, wire and insulators. He instructed us 
very fully how to construct and operate the line. 

We voted to issue fifty shares of capital stock of 
one dollar each, and the whole was subscribed before 
we went home. The crop of chestnuts and hickory 
nuts had been unusually large the preceding fall, and 
quail and partridge plenty, and we still had left 
enough pocket-money of our own earning to carry 
out the project. 

We found and overcame a great many obstacles in 
the work, and when the next winter’s term of school 
began we had constructed, without neglecting our 
home duties, a line of wire more than two miles long, 
connecting nine instruments in as many different 
farm-houses. We had, by diligent attention, learned 
to write the Morse alphabet, and were becoming pro- 
ficient in translating the clicking of the “‘sounders” 
as messages were sent back and forth along the line. 
The long winter evenings now coming on would give 
us opportunity for much further improvement. 

The cost of the entire plant had been a little more 
than forty dollars, so that we still had a sum in the 
treasury. Trees and buildings, to which we might 
attach our insulators, had saved us the expense of all 
but six poles. The line followed the street about a 
mile, then a cross-road to Abel Whitney’s place, and 
thence by a short cut through the woods to the start- 
ing-point. 

At the opening of the school a new scholar had 
been present—a boy who had been in the neighbor- 
hood but a few days. It was plain from the first that 
he would find but little favor among the boys of 
Spring Hill. We did not mean to be cruel, but cer- 
tainly few of us ever thought of speaking kindly to 
Ned Biggs. He said he had come from Vermont soon 
after the death of his mother, and was living with 
his uncle, Nathan Williams. 

His choice of a guardian did not tend to make him 
more popular, for “Old Nate,” as the boys called him, 
was a man of somewhat doubtful character. He had 
taken up his abode nearly two years before in an old, 
tumble-down house, long deserted, which stood ona 
rough cart-path nearly half a mile from the main 
road. The fields about it, once cultivated, were now 
covered with a thick growth of young timber, and it 
was a very lonely spot. 

Williams associated with none of his neighbors, 
though he wandered away a good deal, and no one 
seemed to know anything of his previous history. It 
was commonly believed that he was responsible for 


was shorter than the other, and partially useless. 


kindly disposed toward him, but we were thought- 
less, as many school-boys are. 


telegraph line, but none of us thought of asking 
him to share in its use. He was studious and atten- | 
tive in school, and quite our equal in our studies. I 


All of these things should have made us more 


From the first Ned showed a great interest in our 





have no doubt he often suffered from hunger and 


cold those winter days. 


About a week before Christmas Fred and Will 
Baldwin, members of our company, who lived far- 
thest down the road, were spending the evening with 
me, and were to remain all night. My father and 
mother, who had been visiting relatives near Boston, 
leaving the farm in care of my older brother and | 
sister, were to return on a late train, and my brother | 
had already gone to the village, about three miles | 
away, to meet them. } 

We had passed a jolly evening, cracking nuts, pop- | 
ping corn, and sending and receiving messages, until 
it was long past our bedtime; but we had determined 
to sit up until my parents returned. The ticking of 
the instrument had long since ceased, showing that 
the other operators had retired for the night. 

We were getting sleepy, and the room was perfectly 
quiet, when suddenly, sharp and clear, the sounder 
began to tick, “O. 8., 0. 8., 0. 8.” 

We were wide awake in an instant, and listening | 
for a message. “0. s.’’ was the signal which we used | 
to attract the attention of all the boys on the line. We | 
had learned it was an abbreviation of the words “Oh, 
say,’”’ and was used by train-despatchers to call up all | 
operators to receive a message of general interest. 





which we expected, there-came, slowly and plainly, 
in the stillness : 

“The express will be wrecked on the trestle. For 
heaven’s sake, stop it !”” 

I shall never forget the thrill which ran over me as 
I heard the words clicked out on the sounder. A 
dizzy faintness seemed for a moment to rob me of all 
power to move. Like a flash came the thought that 
my parents were on the train which was due in the 
village at a quarter-past ten o’clock, and it was 
already ten o’clock. 

The shortest cut to the railroad was nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile by a footpath leading through the fields 
to a point about twenty rods above the trestle—a 
great network of timbers spanning the ravine, fully 
thirty feet above the little ice-bound brook and the 
rocks below. 

I sprang from my chair, pulled on my boots, and 
opened the cellar-way door. There hung a lantern. 
Lighting it as quickly as possible, I rushed out, fol- 
lowed by the boys. Away we ran down the road, 
over the fence and across the pasture, scratched by 
briers and stumbling over rocks. When we reached 
the track, we found that the train had not yet come 
in sight, but a faint whistle and a dull rumbling 
sound told that it would soon be upon us. 

“We ought to have a red light. She won’t stop 


track in the direction in which we heard the train. 
“Can’t we use this?” said Will, drawing from his 
pocket a red handkerchief. I seized it, wrapped it 
around the lantern, and fastened it with a pin. 
“There she comes !”’ 
Around the bend the lines of steel began to glisten 
with the light from the head of the locomotive. 








Instead of a joking message from the other boys, | 


The train stopped at last, and we hurried down | 
toward it. 


waiting for us, and we heard the windows hurriedly 


The other rooms on this floor were empty, except 


The conductor and the engineer were | that in one was a quantity of straw evidently used 
for a bed; and we went up the rickety stairs. There 


raised and the wondering voices of the passengers. | were two rooms on this floor, in one of which was 


““What’s the trouble?” said the gruff old engineer, | more straw, an old blanket and another chair, while 


as we came up. 


| near the door stood a small stand, over which was 


For the first time came the thought that we might, spread a newspaper; and on it were one or two 
after all, be the victims of a wicked joke by some of | school-books which we saw were Ned’s. 


the boys; but I answered, as soon as I could speak: 


It was plain there was no telegraph office in this 


“They are going to wreck the train on the trestle!” | building, and we went out, leaving everything as we 


Without waiting to question further, the trainmen | 
rushed down the track. We followed down to the | 


end of the high embankment and out on the long row | 
of sleepers. | 


had found it, and on across the fields to our house. 
Quite balked in his investigation, the detective left 

the town. The people talked of little else for many 

days; but at last the mystery passed into the back- 


Everything seemed to be in its place, and we were | ground in our affairs. That very night the weather 
almost half-way across when the men stopped, stooped | became extremely cold, inclining the people to keep 


down, and closely examined the track. We heard 
their exclamations, and saw these men, accustomed 
to danger, stand with pale faces as they thought of 
the death which had awaited them among the shadows 
of the rocks so far below. 

There lay the rails. One would hardly have noticed 
anything wrong, but from sleeper after sleeper the 
spikes holding them in place had been removed, and 
the ends of the rails moved outward just enough so 
that the rims of the great driving wheels should find 
no track to follow. 

Spikes were brought from the tool-box on the ten- 
der, and the loosened rails were soon firmly in their 
places. The brakeman who had been sent across to 
the other end came back, and reported all else in 
good shape. Meanwhile the conductor had taken down 
our names, and had asked many questions, which we 
answered as well as we could. Then the flagman, who 
had been sent back to signal any 
train which might be following, was 
taken on board, and the long train 
moved away into the darkness. 

There was not much said as we 
climbed the steep bank of the cut 
and retraced’ our way across the | 
fields toward home. We were too 
much afraid of meeting some of the 
villains whose plans for murder and 
robbery we had frustrated, and it 
was not until we had climbed the last 
fence that stood between us and the 
old farm-house that we regained our 
breath. 

We were still talking excitedly in 
the kitchen when the wagon, driven 
by my brother Joe and bringing my 
father and mother, came up to the 
door. How I cried as my mother 
clasped me in her arms! 

The next day was Saturday, and 
there was no school. This was well, | 
for the boys were too much excited 
to apply themselves to school duties. 
Nor was the excitement confined to 
the boys. People flocked from the | 
country all about to see the place | 
where the loosened rails had lain. | 

Our telegraph line became an object | 
of greater interest than ever, and | 
Fred, Will and I were the heroes of | 
the occasion. 

“It wasn’t we who did it,”’ we said; | 
“it was the one who sent the mes- | 
sage.” | 

But who was that? We got all | 
our members and operators together, | 
and every one denied all knowledge 
of the matter. All except our little 
party had gone to bed when the | 
message came over the line; and | 
though some of the parents remem- 
bered hearing the ticking of the sound- | 
ers at a later hour than usual, they | 
supposed some of the boys were still 
talking over the wire. 

We were discussing the mystery at | 
the village when the whistle of a | 
locomotive was heard, and little 
“Engine Number 3,” with an officer’s 
car behind hey, came rushing around 
the curve. Out of the car stepped 
several officers of the road. One of 
them, the division superintendent, 
we had seen before. 

They examined the track over the trestle carefully 
and the ground at the bottom of the ravine, evidently 











somewhat closely to their houses. 

That winter, indeed, was long remembered for its 
severity. None could recall a season of such severo 
storms and continued cold. The roads were kept 
passable only by great exertions, and fences and 
fields were buried under drifts which did not disap- 
pear until late in the spring. 

During one of the January storms our telegraph 
line ceased to work. A few days afterward the snow 
became covered with a hard crust, and Dick Weston 
and I set out to remedy the difficulty. We had no 
trouble in locating it; a slender white birch had been 
thrust by the storm across the wire. A few blows of 
the axe removed this trouble, but we decided to 
inspect the whole line and satisfy ourselves that there 
was no other. 

I had been chilled to the bone by the searching 
wind. “I should like to go in somewhere and get 
warm,” I said. 

‘Well, here’s Ned Biggs’s,” said Dick. We were 
nearing the old house in the woods. “I should like 
to know what has become of Ned, anyway,” he went 
on. ‘He must be snowed in, for he hasn’t been at 
school since Christmas. Let’s stop in.” 

I was glad of the opportunity, for I had felt a little 
ashamed of our treatment of Ned, and hoped that a 
chance would come to show a more friendly spirit 
toward him. 

As we neared the house, we were surprised to see 
no sign that it was occupied. The snow lay untrod- 
den on the door-step, and, as we could see through 
the half-open door, had drifted in a long heap across 
the kitchen. We swung back the door and went in. 
Everything appeared much the same as it had been a 
month before. 

‘“‘Ned must have gone away,” said Dick. 

“Let’s see if his books are gone,” I replied. 

We went up the stairs, on which lay many little 
heaps of snow which had sifted through the decayed 
roof. .1 pushed open the door of Ned’s room. 

There, upon the straw, lay Ned, with his face upon 
his arm. 

‘He’s asleep,” said Dick. 

But a certain sense of dread had come upon me. 
We shouted to him, but there was no response. He 
was dead, and was frozen where he lay. 

We gazed in, horror-stricken, a moment, and then, 
without a word, turned and fled from the place. 

In a wonderfully short time a dozen or more of the 
neighbors had gathered at the house, and in due time 
there was a legal inquisition into the cause of the 
boy’s death. In the inside pocket of his coat was 
found a diary, which, as its title-page told, had been 
given to Ned by his mother a little more than a year 
before as a Christmas present. In this book, day by 
day, he had faithfully kept a record of his life. 

It told how Ned’s father, who had been agent at a 
small railway station, had died soon after the record 
was begun, and how his mother, worn out by the care 
of her husband, soon followed him. Left alone and 
almost penniless, Ned resolved to find, if possible, the 
only living relative of whom he knew, his Uncle 
Nathan; and of him he knew almost nothing. 

It had been a shock to him to find how the old man 
lived; but Ned had resolved to remain until spring, 
attending school through the winter, and then seek 
employment. 

In helping his father he had learned how to operate 
a telegraph instrument. At one time his father had 
given him a small instrument, and he had brought it 
in his bundle. 

It had been a forlorn life for Ned at the old farm- 
house. The temptation to tap our line, connect his 
instrument, and keep up his practice by following 
our conversations over the wire was very great; and 
perhaps a little resentment of our harsh treatment 





looking for footprints. Then the boys who stopped 
the train were called for, and we came forward rather 
reluctantly. We were questioned closely about our 
telegraph company and the mysterious message. 
After a consultation, the special train moved away, 
leaving only one man as a detective to fathom the 
mystery. Will, Fred and I went with him over the 
whole length of our telegraph line. 

Starting from my father’s farm-house, we followed 
the line down the road, stopping at every house 
which the wire entered. The officer questioned the 
members 6f each family, and examined every tree 
and building to which the insulators were attached. 
But nothing was found to excite notice, nor was any 
one able to throw light on the matter. After passing 
the last house, we struck into the woods back toward 
the starting-point. 

The old house in which Nate Williams and his 
| nephew Ned Biggs lived stood directly on the line, 
| and in the work of construction we had taken advan- 
| tage of one of Williams’s absences to fasten one of our 
| insulators upon a stick nailed to the chimney. The 
| detective evidently thought he had a clew, for he 
| quickened his pace as he came in sight of the house, 
| and asked us about it and its inmates. 


But there was no clew apparent here. The line was 





across one side of the glass insulator and the tie-wire 
passing around the other. 
We rapped at the door. There was no answer. 


We pushed the door open and entered the long, low, 


dilapidated kitchen. No one was here, but evidently 
| the occupants had not been long away, fora fire still 


| : 
| smouldered in the stone fireplace. 








had something to do with his experiment. 

At any rate, he had substituted a strong cord for 
the tie-wire around the insulator. Then he had cut 
the main wire, and spliced it with another running 
down the chimney and into his room by a pipe-hole 
which was perfectly concealed by the little table 
against the wall. 

The last few entries in the book were evidently 
made with the expectation that they would be read, 
and would throw light on the attempt to wreck the 
train. 

On the evening when the attempt took place, sev- 
eral men had come to the house. His uncle roughly 
| ordered him off to bed. But the chimney in his room 

opened into the big fireplace around which the men 
sat, and he heard enough of their conversation to 
learn of their plan to wreck the train on the trestle 
and plunder the express car and the passengers. 

The men left the house on their criminal errand. 
| There was no time to carry the warning to a neigh- 
| bor’s house. Who would believe him? He was 
| despised and alone. 
| But he had one way to prevent the massacre. He 
| sent the message which started us to the rescue. 
| Fearing that he would be suspected by the robbers, 
| and that they would not hesitate to kill him in their 


unless we do!” Fred gasped, as we hurried up the | unbroken, and we found the main wire running | anger, he had climbed upon the roof, put the line 


| into its original shape, bringing the ends of the main 
wire into contact, concealed his instrument and wire 
in the chimney, and then taken refuge in the woods, 
where he remained concealed until after we had 
visited the house with the detective on our tour of 
investigation. 

| When night approached, feeling utterly friendless 





NOV. 20, 1890. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


Forbes and I went around the bluff, and climbed 
up at a point where the ascent was not so difficult. 
The mountain-side was here quite wet, and covered 
with clumps of tall quak- 
ing-asp and low pines. A 
number of large boulders 
lay scattered around. Al- 
though our fellow-sports- 
men were not more than 
fifteen or twenty rods 
away, the unevenness of 
the ground and the bushes 




















With every ball that 
struck him, the brute gave a roar which made the 
woodland resound. 

Powell, like Reed, had dropped his rifle at the foot 
| of the pine which he had climbed, and could do noth- 
ing save look on and shout advice. “Hit him! Shoot 
him! Now take him in the flank!’ he shouted to 
us. 

But the bear suddenly shifted to the lower side of 
the stub where Reed was perched and, raising him- 
self to his fullest stretch, clasped the entire hollow 
stump within his immense paws and began to sway 


and alone, hungry and cold gnd sick, he had crept 
back to his room hardly able to move, and caring but 
little if death came to him. These were the last 
words that the little diary contained: 

“I have tried to be a good boy. I have read my 
Bible as mother told me to do, and I have worked and 
studied. But no one cares anything for me. My 
uncle is harsh and cruel. The boys at school hate me 
and make fun of me. I long for my old home and 
my father and mother, but it isn’t any use.” 

Poor boy! It was no wonder, when the bitter cold 
fell upon the earth that night, that 


We had selected the sini as a good one for elk or | firing as fast as we could load. 
“big horns,” coming down to water; and this morn- 
ing we saw from the rocks above a herd of five | 
“black-tails” browsing near a brook. 

Descending from the crags into the thickets, we 
began cautiously to work our way out toward the 
game. Half an hour of tedious crawling over rocks 
and through bushes and brambles brought us within 
rifle-range, when, to our chagrin, we saw the whole | 
herd go bounding up the side of the mountain oppo- | 
site. . 

It was useless to follow them; but Reed, 















his crippled body, weakened by hun- 
ger and despair, fell into a sleep that 
had no waking. His rascally uncle 
and his companions had taken to 
fligut, leaving poor Ned to freeze in 
the old loft. 


effectually prevented us 
from seeing them. 

We were not more than 
half-way up the steep hill- 
side when the air was rent 


coming down the side of the mountain behind us, | 
had noticed an odd hole beneath an overhanging | 
rock which he thought might be the entrance to a| 
den of some sort. Having nothing better in prospect, | 


we went back up the side of the mountain to examine | 


and tug at it. He was trying to break the stub 
down! 

Reed wriggled about uneasily on his perch and 
cast anxious glances around, for the stump was vio- 
lently shaken. ‘Shoot! Shoot, man! Shoot him in 


by a terrific outburst of 
shots and shouts, mingled 
with a hoarse roar of The crag overhanging the hole was as high as the 
bearish displeasure. eaves of a two-story house, but was split into crev- 
“They’ve tackled him, | ices and seams. Several pines and old stubs stood | only roared and tugged the harder. 
surely!” exclaimed) near the crag, and from a fissure, a large wreath of a| Suddenly the stub cracked loudly and began to 
Forbes. We stopped short | vine, resembling clematis, grew out and overhung | bend to one side. Feeling it give way, Reed uttered 
to cock our pieces. | the mouth of the cave, shutting out the light. It | acry of dismay, and tried to gather up his legs and 
Forbes had scarcely ut- | was a musty, darksome hole, leading down a good | jump off; but he lost his balance instead, and fairly 
tered the words when we heard something rushing | way beneath the ground. | slid down inside, like a ramrod into a gun-barrel. 
through the bushes toward us at a tremendous pace.| <A few feet from the mouth of the cavern lay avery! The stub came violently to the ground at the same 
Thinking it was the bear, Forbes and I ran to a large | singular round boulder, as large as a bushel basket, | moment, and at once began to roll down the steep 


it, and saw pretty plainly that it was the lair of some | 
animal. 


the head!” we shouted to him. We dared not fire 
now; bear and man were too close together. 

Reed steadied himself, and, reaching down his 
revolver, fired his last_cartridge. But the grizzly 


The dead boy found plenty of 
friends now that he was beyond the 
need of their friendship. I know that 
I have never shed more bitter tears 
than fell the day we buried him, and 
I never visit the scenes of my boy- 
hood without standing by the grassy 
mound on the hillside, and renewing 
the pledge [ made that day, that no unkind word or 
act of mine should ever again help to embitter the 


life of another. ELBERT C. LITTLE. 











= surface boulder lying near by, the top of which was | which looked as if it had been rolled about for a/| slope, gaining headway with every revolution. 
_ seven or eight feet above the ground. We had just| plaything; and such, indeed, I think it was—a play-| Horrified at the spectacle, the guide jumped down 
UNCOMPLAINING. gained it when Powell burst through the bushes, | thing for bears. | the crag to go to the rescue. I followed his example, 





hatless, without his gun, and close behind him was | 
the bear. 
We shouted to him, and he, catching sight of us, 


Trundling this boulder along to the mouth of the | for we knew that when the hollow log stopped rolling 
cave, Reed sent it rolling down. We heard it go | it would not take the bear long to drag our young 
bumping over the stones for thirty or forty feet, ap- | friend out of it. Bounding over stones in a manner 
made for the rock. The side nearest him was steep | parently, giving back a hollow sound, with which | which must have jostled poor Reed unmercifully, 
and smooth. Nevertheless he sprang up, and man-| there was suddenly blended an ugly bass note. | the log bumped down the slope until it was stopped, 
aged to catch hold with his hands; but he surely ‘Hear that!’ Powell exclaimed. ‘There’s a bear | with a violent shock, by the trunk of a pine. 
would have fallen back if Forbes had not seized him | in there!” Seeing us pursuing him, the grizzly faced about 
by the arm and dragged him up. The grizzly was| We all took to our heels, but not before we had | and braced himself for a charge up the hill, to meet 
actually within ten feet of him. caught a glimpse of a grizzly emerging from under | us a good half-way. He still seemed full of resolu- 

I fired on the instant, once, twice, full at the ani-| the vines, snorting with fury. The fact was, we tion, and gave a roar that was far from reassuring. 
We had finished our railway survey work three | mal’s head. The beast rose and lunged forward as if | were all taken rather aback by the suddenness of the | We took as good aim as we could in such haste, and 
weeks earlier than usual that season. Inasmuch as | to leap on the rock. Forbes then fired, and fortu- | animal’s charge. | both fired. Very luckily for us, one of the bullets 
we might count on a month of good weather in the | nately his bullet entered the creature’s eye. It rolled I ran along the crag and climbed to the top of it, | struck the animal’s throat, cutting one of the large 
mountains before the winter closed in, a hunting trip ‘veins; and two well-directed bullets killed him. . 
was proposed and agreed on. Donald, in British Columbia, Reed was pulled out of the hollow log in a rather for- 
was at this time our headquarters. The country about the , lorn condition. He had received a dreadful shaking up, 
Upper Columbia lakes was reported alive with large game, although his actual injuries were not serious. 
such as elk, wolves, mountain lions and bears. While On examination we discovered that eleven balls had 
we were preparing an outfit, we heard several lively lodged in various parts of the bear’s body. 
stories of encounters with “silver-tips” and other kinds The pine stub had been broken short off at the ground. 
of bears in the up-river country. The sound part of the wood was not very thick: but I 

In one case a grizzly had made a savage night attack have no doubt at all in saying that it would have required 
on a camp of five or six miners. One of the party had the strength of a yoke of oxen, well applied, to break that 
shot a deer the day before, and part of the meat hung stub down as the bear broke it. 
within a log “shack.” Probably the meat attracted the 
bear, for the creature tore out one whole side of the shanty, 
and carried off the venison before the astonished sleepers 
could comprehend the situation. 

All this made my two associates, Powell and Reed, the 
more eager for the expedition. They were young fellows 
just graduated from a scientific school in the East, and 
this was their first experience of a rough-and-tumble life 
in a wild country. 

For arms we had a Spencer rifle, a Remington and a 
Winchester carbine, and two double guns for both heavy 


The lot of man is far more jus 

Within the great wide —# ny of time, 
Than is believed by mortal dust 

Or sung upon its feeble rhyme. 


—W. A. Havener. 
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For the Companion. 


REED’S PREDICAMENT. 
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OLD LETTERS. 


A thing of shadow seems each yellowed sheet ; 
Like faded faces the old words look gray ; 
The leaves’ faint rustle sounds like p nantom feet, 
The steps of memory from life’s far-away. 

—Anon. 
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For the Companion. 


shot and ball. 


At Donald two tourists, Mr. Porter and Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Porter was the only man in the party who 
It was a good weapon—a double 


joined us. 
carried a muzzle-loader. 


THE GOLDFINCH’S FUN. 


When I introduced to my room the English blackbird, 
some of whose pranks I have related, there hung on the 
opposite side of the bay-window a smaller cage, in which 


rifle of English manufacture, made expressly for tiger- 
shooting in the jungles of India. Some of these old-style 
rifles throw a ball with terrific force, and for heavy shoot- 
ing I have seen few guns equal to this ‘‘old tiger rifle.” 

On the seventeenth of September we set off up the 
Columbia in two canoes. The weather was fine and the 
scenery delightful, and we enjoyed every hour of the canoe 
trip. 

At night we camped on the river bank. The Columbia, 
here among the mountains of British Columbia, is a 
majestic river, three or four hundred yards wide, flowing 
almost due north—a course which it holds to for fully two 
hundred miles from the ‘Upper Lakes.’’ Then it bends 
grandly around the northern end of the Selkirk range, 
aad turns southward toward the United States. 

There were six in the party, including the guide, Ike 
McDougal—an old scout and hunter, sinewy and tall, with 
the easy, independent air peculiar to his class. He was 
disfigured by the loss of an eye, which, he said, had been 
shot out by an arrow in an Indian fight. 

McDougal had a stock of the most extraordinary stories 
of adventure, with which he entertained us at great length. 


lived another foreigner—an English goldfinch. 

This bird was quite old, and had almost ceased to sing. 
He had been for ten years in my house, and had seen 
forty or fifty feathered folk, of almost as many kinds, come 
and go. He was nearly as much interested in bird-study 
as I was, and he watched and pondered over every stranger 
as if he meant to put him in a book. 

When I opened the goldfinch’s door, as usual, on the 
morning of the blackbird’s arrival, he paid no attention 
to his beloved bath, but instantly flew over and alighted 
on the cage of the new-comer. 

This did not please the gentleman in black. He stretched 
far up and saluted his visitor with a decided ““Chack!”’ that 
the small bird understood, for he flew at once to a perch 
resting against the wires of the blackbird’s cage, where 
he could stand three inches from the cage, see every move- 
ment of the strangely behaved new-comer, and yet be quite 
beyond his reach. 

There he sat hour after hour, as much interested as if the 
whole performance were a show for his amusement. He 
seemed perfectly entranced; he would hardly leave his 
place for food or water, and for the first time I had trouble 


Western guides. and rangers are noted for their ability as 





yarn-spinners. 


During the forenoon of our third day on the river we 
turned the canoes into a small tributary, which issues 
The region 


from a mountain valley, to look for elk. 
hereabouts is wild and picturesque, diversified by cliffs, 
rocky gorges and densely wooded valleys. Finer for- | 
ests or taller pines and spruces I have never seen. 

Toward sunset we came to the source of the stream | 
which we were ascending, in a beautiful little lake, | 
about a mile long, at the foot of a range of rocky 
hills. The water was light green in hue, and the lake 
was fed by rills from numerous glaciers among the 
mountains. The shores were lined with thickets of 
dark green firs. 

So charmed were we with the beauty and seclusion 
of the spot that we agreed to encamp here long 
enough to beat up the country for game. Our tent 
was taken ashore and pitched in the shelter of a crag 
thirty or forty yards from the margin of the lake. 

During the next week we shot some elk and a 
mountain lion and a wolf; but as yet we had seen no 
bears. On the eighth morning my young friend 
Reed, who had gone to bring water from a spring 
near by, suddenly ran back to the tent, exclaiming, 
excitedly : 

“There’s a big grizzly up the bluff!” 


This announcement at once raised a commotion in | 


camp. Breakfast was left to take care of itself. 
Kettles and pots were upset and tinware sent a-spin- 


ning in the hurry to get possession of rifles and car- | 
In the scramble after accoufrements some | 


tridges. 
one misplaced my cartridge-belt, and I lost some time 
in searching for it. Forbes, also, was behind the 
others, for he had lost some part of his equipment. 

By the time Forbes and I got out, the rest of the 
party were half-way up the bluff, all making straight 
for the bear; and there, high above them, over the 
tops of the firs, sat the grizzly on his haunches, look- 
ing down on the scene in surly indifference. 


over against the rock, and was dead in afew minutes. 
| Powell lay, panting, over the edge of the rock. “I | 
| had no time to spare, had I?”? he wheezed out. 
We agreed with him. In two seconds more the 
| bear would have had him. 

The rest of the party soon began to make their 
appearance, emerging from various places of refuge. 
A short distance down the slope of the bluff I could 
see Reed struggling to dislodge himself from the 
topmost boughs of a small pine where he had sought 
safety. The bear had scattered the men in all direc- 
tions. They had fired four shots at him from a dis- 
tance of about thirty-five yards, but though all the 
bullets had hit, none of them had disabled the animal 
sufficiently to impede his locomotion. 

This bear was slightly over seven feet long, and 
must have weighed nearly half a ton. 

That was our first grizzly. We shot three others 
during the two weeks that we remained encamped by 
the little lake. Two of them were killed without 
| much difficulty, but the third proved a tough customer, 
and the facts connected with his taking off may be 
found both interesting and amusing. 

On the morning of this last bear fight Porter and 
Forbes had taken one of the canoes and gone down 
the river to try the fishing. After a time the rest of 
us set off for a long, grassy valley which lay between 
parallel ranges of the mountains, seven or eight 
| miles to the northwest of our camp. The alluvial 

land of this valley was covered with a luxuriant 

growth of herbage, and was lined on each side fur- 
ther up the hill with thickets of alders, willows and 
scattered pines. In the valley were several spring- 
| heads and little brooks. 








THE STUB CAME VIOLE 


the 


NTLY TO THE GROUND. 


to get him into his cage at night. 
And no wonder! 


If ever there was a clown in feathers, 
blackbird was one. He took notice of his little 


observer, of course; he noticed everything, and though he 


generally preferred to chatter and sing and show off 


| by means of the numerous cracks and fissures in the 
|rocks. But I found Ike, the guide, up there ahead of 
me. He had gone around on the other side. 
| Glancing hastily about, I saw Reed on top of a 
large pine stump, five or six rods further down the 
slope. The stub, though thick, was only eight or ten 
|feet high and apparently hollow, for Reed was 
| perched on its top, with his feet hanging down inside 
it. A little to the right, Powell was laboriously 
trying to climb a tall, slim pine, with the bear close 
by, as if disposed to drag him down. 

Ike and I at once opened fire on the common enemy. 
Reed had been forced to drop his rifle at the foot of 
the stub, but he had a large Colt’s revolver in his 
belt with which he, too, began shooting, very much 
in earnest. 

With our first shots the bear left Powell’s tree and 
made a charge back toward the crag where the guide 
and I were posted. We had fired twice and wounded 
him as he came up, and this seemed only to add to 
his rage. He came sturdily forward and leaped up, 
catching his claws in the chinks of the ledges. But 
the top was too high and he fell back. Before we 
could fire again, a ball from Reed’s navy pistol 
pricked the creature so sharply that he wheeled and 
charged for the stub upon which the marksman sat. 

This grizzly certainly possessed extraordinary 
agility for an animal of his bulk. He rushed to and 
fro and dodged about with such rapidity that it was 
exceedingly difficult to get aim, even for such short 
range shooting. 

For a moment or two the beast went around the 





| discharging shot after shot. 


to the people about him, he did occasionally con- 
descend to pay attention to the bird. 

Sometimes he scolded him in a loud “Chack! chack! 
chack!”? as if reproving him for his curiosity about 
his neighbors’ affairs. Sometimes the goldfinch would 
sidle along an inch on the perch, as if he thought the 
queer black fellow might reach him; but he knew 
enough about cages to be sure that he was safe three 
inches away. 

Again the blackbird would come close to the wires 
on his side, and address his little audience of one in a 
low, talking tone. The goldfinch would reply, usually 
with a gentle scold. Upon this, the blackbird appar- 
ently resolved not to notice him. He went to the 
floor, turned his back, and interested himself in the 
gravel, or began one of his comical dances. 

This proceeding the smaller bird looked upon with 
the closest attention, drawing nearer till he almost 
touched the wires. But when, in some of his frisk- 
ing about, the blackbird approached that side of the 
cage, the goldfinch dashed away as though he feared 
his strange neighbor might come through. Then the 
dancer hopped lightly to the upper perch, spread wide 
his tail, lifted it with a flourish, and let it fall grace- 
fully back to place, expressing—as I translated it— 
satisfaction that he had put the starer to flight. 

The goldfinch did not stay away long. He was 
unable to resist the fascinations of his droll vis-a-vis. 
In a few moments he came back and began a low 
chatter, which he kept up most of the time. 

Many of the thrush’s antics were for the benefit of 
this little spectator, as if to make believe that he 





stub, making feints of rearing up, Reed meantime | 


didn’t care if he did stand and stare at him. 
Once he had a grand frolic over one of the gold- 


Ike and I, too, were | finch’s feathers which happened to fall into the 
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‘ with his loudest whistle—his Yankee air. 
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cage, while the owner paused a minute to look | 
down on him. He was moulting and his feathers 
dropped easily. The moment it fell the black- 
bird pounced on it; and the way he ‘carried on”’ 
with it was funny to see, though the little fellow 
looked rather disturbed, as if he felt that a part 
of himself was being trifled with. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


in a jerky way as if he could hardly contain him- | | 
self. In a moment he turned his back on the 
goldfinch, dropped to the floor, and proceeded to 
attack the middle perch as if it had mortally 
offended him. 

There was one thing, however, that frightened | 
him, and that—strange to say—was a long stick. | 
The father of the family 
is fond of fishing, and 
his rods are dear to his 
heart; but never, so| 
long as the blackbird 
lived in the house, could 
he bring one into the | 
room without putting | 
the bird into such a 
panic that we feared he | 
would beat himself to 
death against his cage. 

This was no show per- 
formance, either, al- | 
though the little gold- 
finch—who had long 
ago learned the harm- | 
less character of a fish- | 
ing rod, to birds at least | 
—looked on with the| 
same interest with which 
he viewed all the actions | 
of his strange ws 
in black. 




















| i When at last his | 












































GOLDFINCH AND BLACKBIRD. 


The blackbird literally wiped the floor with that 
gay feather; then he danced across the cage side- 
wise, appearing half afraid of it. Again, he beat 
it against a perch, flung it into the air and caught 
it before it fell, and at last tossed it into a corner 
as if it were unworthy his notice. 

In a moment he began to perform around the 
end of a perch as though it were a hobgoblin of 
the most frightful sort, opening his mouth wide, 
raising and fluttering his wings, swaying his head 
from side to side, and glaring at it as though he 
would eat it in half a minute. 

The one thing that roused the blackbird to gen- 
uine fury was seeing his rival bathe. His own 
bath was the principal event of the day in his 
opinion, and he was so violent in his splashings 
that it was necessary to take him into a room 
where he could do noinjury. He always sprinkled 
the table and the carpet and furniture, for several 
feet around. 

Even when he had just returned from this daily 
excursion, and was not yet dry from his own 
soaking, it excited him wildly to see any one else 
in the water. He dashed around his cage, flut- 


tered his wings as he did in spattering, pecked | 


savagely at the wires, rushed to his water dish, 
flirted out every drop he could, and finally raised 
his head-feathers like a crest, and looked reproach- 
fully over at me, as if I had treated another bet- 
ter than I had treated him. 


All the time he uttered a low cry, a sort of | 
with the mouth closed, and turned every | 


‘*seep”” 
other second to see his little neighbor splashing in 
his gentle way. 

That little neighbor, too, took a rather naughty 
delight in coming close to the blackbird to shake 
himself, and thus sometimes to throw a drop or 
two upon him. 
self as though a drop of water were poison to 
him; and then he went to the floor and busied 
himself with some important matter as if he did 
not know there was such a bird in the room. 

The goldfinch, as I said, had nearly lost his 
pretty song, but sometimes he tried to sing a 
little in his old way. This the blackbird appar- 


ently regarded as a direct insult to him. Perhaps | 


he thought it intended for mockery of him, for 
the moment the little fellow began he struck in 
That 
always silenced the goldfinch, for he could never 


get used to hearing a bird whistle in so unbird- | 


like a way. 

One curious trick that the blackbird occasion- 
ally played off upon his little watcher outside 
showed a grim sense of humor that was perhaps 
the most uncanny thing about him. He would 
crouch on the floor, touching it with his breast, 


every feather erected, head raised and eyes glar- | 


ing; and when one was sure he was about to do 
something madder than ever before, he would 
suddenly rise to his feet in the most quiet man- 
ner, drop his feathers back in their place, and go 
on about his business as if he never thought of a 
prank. Upon this the goldfinch always seemed 
startled, and uttered a note or two in an inquir- 
ing tone. 

Then the blackbird turned his attention to the 
goldtinch, and he always made one think of a 
savage warrior about to swallow up or totally de- 
stroy his enemy. He had a way of wiping his 
beak on the perch that looked like sharpening it 
for instant use, and if he had been out, I am sure 
the little fellow would have been afraid of him. 

He scraped his beak violently, then looked over 
at the bird outside, then glanced at me, shook 
himself vigorously, wiped his bill again, and all 


At this the blackbird shook him- | 





young master returned, 
and the English black- | 
bird went back to his | 
home, the goldfinch | 
seemed greatly to miss | 
his daily show. 

He lost all interest in | 
coming out of his cage, 
and he seems to this 
day, several 


























after, to be waiting and looking for some one to | 


amuse him, as did his strange black visitor of 
last winter. Oxtve THORNE MILLER. 


~er each 
FALLING KINGS. 


a hour 
The thrones of Ignorance and ancient a 
se somewhat of their long: usurpéd po 
nd Freedom’s lightest word can Pabst them shiver 
wv ith a base dread that clings to them forever. 
—Lowell. 
—————_+@r 
WOMEN IN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 


A very remarkable scene took place in London 
about the middle of October. No less than forty 
thousand persons gathered to witness an unusual 
funeral ceremony. 

Mrs. Booth, the wife of the leader of the Salva- 
tion Army, was committed to the grave with the 
peculiar rites of that organization, and this event 
attracted the great concourse of people mentioned. 

Mrs. Booth was, indeed, the founder of the 
religious movement called the ‘‘Salvation Army.” 
She was originally a Methodist, and married 
‘General’ Booth, as he is called, who was then 
a Methodist preacher, when she was twenty-five 
| years old. 
| She became very active in his church, and on 
{one occasion, when he had a long sickness, she 
| took his place in the pulpit, and preached with 
great eloquence and fervor. 

Twenty-six years ago Mrs. Booth conceived 
|the idea of creating a mission which, under a 
| military form and discipline, should, by public 
displays of religious zeal, arouse the masses of 
the people to a more earnest religious spirit. 

The corner-stone of the creed of this singular 
mission was made total abstinence from all intox- 
icating liquors, and to advance the cause of tem- 


perance has always been one of its chief objects. 


Mrs. Booth further made a stringent rule that | 


all the women and girls who entered—or enlisted 

|in—the Salvation Army should be very simply 
dressed. All the vanities of jewelry and gay 
attire were to be renounced. 


| built up a society which has long been a conspic- 
| uous, though somewhat peculiar and fantastic, 
| religious agency, especially in England. 


| their messages to the sedate meetings of their 


months | the art of ship-building by any people. 


It is needless to say that this remarkable woman | 





COMPANION. 


Mrs. Booth’s creation and leadership of this 
singular mission is only another instance of the 
active part which women have often, for cen- 
turies, taken in religious movements and socie- 
ties. ; 

The Jews had their inspired prophetesses as 
well as female songsters; while the pagan re- 


| ligions admitted women among the circle of their 


gods, and revered their Vestal Virgins. 

The Roman Catholics have organized their nun- 
neries, and their corps of nurses. The English 
Church has its lady district visitors, who take 
care of the material and spiritual needs of the 
poor of the parishes; while among the Quakers, 
the Spirit moves women as often as men to deliver 
| 


sect. 
— +> — 


For the Companion. 
IN A GROVE. 


Yonder, beyond the meadow, lies the town, | 
Its white spires gleamin; in the golden glare 
Like slender swords of flame uplifted there 
To guard its peace and strike invaders down : 
There is no sound, save when that minstrel brown— 
The thrush, in slumber sings all unaware, 
Or when the bees, across the amber air, 
Cry from the clover-sea wherein they drown. | 
Near by, in shadow-patches drowse the sheep ; 
Below, a brook in silence slips along 
With scarce a ripple on its silver tide ; 3 
And here, within this green Cte gid = Sleep, 
In dreams I see Theocritus with sc 
Go down the path, Pan piping at i s side! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
—_——_ -~@r  - 
CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION. 


In the year 1789, which saw the adoption of the 
new and wonderfully free Constitution of the 
United States, there was launched from a ship- 


| yard in Massachusetts the largest ship that had 


| ever been constructed on the American Continent. 
She was also one of the finest ships afloat on the 
oceans, for the Americans were not surpassed in | 


This ship was of eight hundred and twenty-one 
tons burthen. She could carry no more than two 
or three hundred people at the utmost, and while 
she could, if greatly favored by the winds, cross 
the ocean in a month’s time, her voyage was quite 
likely to be prolonged to four or five months. 

When the framers of the Constitution practi- 
cally made the United States the ‘‘asylum of the | 
oppressed of every nation,’’ and the federal and 
State law-makers of the early days of the Repub- 
lic opened their gates to the freest immigration, a 
few such vessels as this, each with perhaps a 
carrying capacity of one or two thousand persons 
in a year’s time, were the means of immigration 
which they had in mind. 

Even as late as the year 1824 only a few more 
than nine thousand people had been known to 
come to the United States in a single year, and in 
that year, 1824, fewer than eight thousand came. 

At the present day single great transatlantic | 
steamers, of four and five thousand net tonnage, | 
have brought thirteen hundred steerage immi- 


may be back at the same dock in four or five | 
weeks with another load. 


| dition to make our laws for us and determine 
our language,” the figures have risen until we 
have had more than seven hundred thousand | 
immigrants of various nationalities landing on 
our shores in a single year (1881). 

When the small sailing-ships of the early part 
of the present century were plying between Euro- 
pean and American ports, the extent of unoccu- 
pied, virgin soil in the territories of the United 
| States was so vast that any pressure of the people 
upon the land seemed utterly unlikely ever to 
occur. 

In the same swift ratio in which immigration 
has been increasing, the supply of unoccupied 
| land has been decreasing. 


come to join in an increasing pressure upon oppor- 





The Salvation Army has spread, indeed, to the 
United States, and also to some parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe. In many American cities and 
towns it has its headquarters, and its processions, 
bands and song-singing are sometimes witnessed 
in our streets; but it is in England, and under 


Mrs. Booth’s leadership, that the army has had | 


its largest and most effective influence. 
‘No order,” says an English paper, ‘‘not even | 
the Jesuits nor the Franciscans, have done so 
| much with such limited means and in so short a 
time as the Salvationists. They have rescued 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen from vice, 

drunkenness and dirt.” 

This has been done by services which, if they 


have been fervent, have also been cheerful and | 
spirited; and by a discipline which is very strict | 


in its military character. 


The companies and regiments of the army have | 


been regularly officered, and each officer has his 
,or her distinctive uniform; while the rank and 
| file also appear in a peculiar, semi-military attire. 
| Thus, with a band often at their head, and flags 


tunities which are rapidly becoming more limited. 
| The character of the immigration has also 
| greatly changed. For many decades by far the 
greater part of the immigration was from the 
British Islands and Germany. 
| inflow from the Scandinavian countries was added 
| to that. 
establish themselves as independent farmers upon | 
| the soil, or to seek steady employment in settled | 
| industries. 

We now find, from the figures 6f immigration 


for the year 1890, that the immigrants from all | 


the countries just named have fallen off by more 
than fifty thousand. But at the same time about 
| Seventy thousand more immigrants have come 
this year than last, and they have come mainly 
from Italy, Hungary, Poland and Russia. 

Most of these are not only ignorant, but they 
come to work in gangs, at the lowest forms of 
toil, often unaccompanied by women or children, 
and often shifted about from one part of the 
country to another to suit the purposes of con- 
tractors. Their employment tends to put a ser- 


flying, they perambulate the streets, singing their | vile stigma upon labor, and is hurtful to our 


| 


militant songs; or, gathering at some convenient 


spot, listen to the fervent open-air preaching of 


one of their orators. 


social conditions in various ways. 
Very many individuals among these new immi- 


| grants are industrious and peaceable men, who | 


| him the most important thing in the world. 


grants at one trip, and the same great steamers | died, 


The immigrants whom | 
the founders of the republic invited, came to colo- | 
nize and help to tame a boundless wilderness ; the 
hundreds of thousands who now yearly arrive | 


Then a large | 


Most of these immigrants came either to | 
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might make good citi#ens under proper condi- 
tions; but these conditions seldom prevail in the 
circumstances under which they work. They are 
not in a position to mix with the mass of the peo- 
ple; and this fact, if there were nothing else, 
would tend to make dangerous their immigration 
in such vast and increasing numbers. 

Do not all the circumstances indicate that the 
time has come for some legislation to restrict 
immigration, in the interest of the people of our 
own country ? 


a ee 
CONQUERING AN OBSTACLE. 


Tom Pippet was always a little fellow; so small 
that when he was in the Senior class in college the 
smallest boy in the preparatory school “looked 
down” upon him in a literal sense. 

Every boy who has himself a physical defect can 
understand how mighty a matter this lack of size had 
seemed to Tom. For some years of his life it was to 
There 


| were such great deeds to be done, and he felt that he 
| could do them, only—he stood but five feet in his 
| boots! 


It was hopeless to try to be a hero! His name, too, 
was unfortunate. The boys changed it to Poppet, to 
Pipes, to Pipkin, to Pint. It was easy to be witty at 
the expense of the little fellow. 

One day an old professor, seeing him shrink at 
some gibe, said to him, ‘Tom, there is a Something 
within you with which your little body has nothing 
to do. Show that to the world. Ignore and disre- 
gard your size, and you will teach others to ignore 
and disregard it.” 

This kindly word was the pebble which turned the 
stream of Tom’s life into a new channel. He had 
thus far failed from very despair to try to make 
something of himself; he now began to study vigor- 
ously. He was a born orator, and his voice was fine. 
The class soon began to be proud of him, and to 
boast of his size as another reason for their approval 
of him. When his small figure appeared upon the 
platform on Commencement Day, the storm of ap- 


| plause which greeted him was due as much to his 


triumph over this physical defect as to the actual 
work which he had done. 

At the bar in the town in which Tom practised as 
a lawyer he was known as “Little Webster,” so accu- 
rate was his knowledge and so effective his eloquence. 

The Civil War began, and Tom, with thousands of 
other sincere men, North and South, rushed to the 
battle-field. His men followed their little captain as 
confidently as though he had been seven feet high. 
He was badly wounded at Chancellorsville, and sent 
to a hospital, whence he was discharged minus a part 
of two limbs. He had been engaged to a woman 
whom he had loved for years. 

‘Tell her that she is free,” he said to her father, 
who came to see him, adding, with a sad smile, 
“There never was much of me, but now I am only 
the wreck of a man.” 

She wrote back: “If there is enough body left to 
hold his soul, I will marry him.” 

They were married, and Tom became a useful citi- 
zen in the community in which he lived. He acquired 
influence and property, and used both to noble pur- 
pose. When the great disaster at Johnstown occurred, 
| he hastened to the place and worked among the home- 
less, starving people, surrounded by thousands of un- 
buried dead. He went home worn out by labor, and 
strong, bright, cheery to the last. 

Is there nothing in this true story of a true life to 


| help the readers of The Companion who have some 
From the five thousand German immigrants | bodily defect which seems a hopeless obstacle in their 

who, coming in the single year 1785, so greatly | path? 

alarmed the officials of Pennsylvania that one of 

them declared in a public report that he ‘‘did not | 

see why the Germans should not soon be in a con- | 


a 
“THROWING OFF.” 


There is one expressive phrase, sometimes used by 

| boys, which belongs, perhaps, to the vocabulary of 
slang, and yet which has its foundation in good Eng- 
| lish as well as in the melancholy facts of life. It 
| describes the practice, quite frequently met not only 
| in boys and girls, but in men and women, too, of 
dodging the responsibility for some slip or failure in 
the performance of duty, and “throwing it off” upon 
some one else. 

Jack Barker, for instance, had positive skill, when 
he was a boy, in “throwing off”? upon other boys. If 
a party of boys had been playing “follow your 
leader,” and came in late from recess, the responsi- 
bility always belonged to some other boy than Jack 

| Barker, though he had been the leader. He was ex- 
| pert in making some one who had no gift in excusing 
| himself appear to be the boy chiefly to blame for 
some misdemeanor, though he himself had had a 
leading hand in it. 

“Throwing off,” indeed, became, through constant 
practice, almost a science with Jack. He learned not 
only how to shirk upon others the responsibility for 
blame, but also the hardest part of any task assigned 
lim. 

When Jack had finished school and gone out into 
| the world, his father obtained for him employment 
| in a large and prosperous mercantile house, where 
| there was a good chance to rise to a responsible and 
well-paid position. 

In his new field Jack continued to employ the art 
that he had so carefully practised at school. The 
responsibility for any failure he shifted meekly and 

skilfully upon other shoulders than his own; and 
| contrived, as far as he could, to have the lightest 
| task—what farmers would call “the long end of the 
evener’’—fall upon himself. 
| But somehow Jack failed to advance in his employ- 


ment. Other young men, appointed after him, rose 
above him. He was clearly being left behind in the 
race. 


One day his father, who was disappointed in his 
failure to get on, called to see his employer. 

“Why is not my son promoted?” the father asked. 

“Because he does not seem to be a promotable 
man,” said the employer. 

“Why? Is he not skilful?” 

“Yes—in one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“In ‘throwing off” He is evidently past master in 
that art, but, unfortunately for him, it is cne which 
seldom secures professors any advancement.” 

The fact is as true of the world in general as it was 
of the store in which Jack Barker was employed. 
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who limps and lags behind in the race of life, is gen- 
erally the one who “throws off;”’ while the successful 
man or woman is the one who inclines to take a little 
more than his or her proper share of responsibility 
and labor rather than less. 


—~or—_____— 


“POOR GIRL!” 


“The crown princess Victoria of Sweden is going 
to spend the winter in Egypt for the benefit of her 
health.” ‘The woman who read the announcement 
put down the paper and said, ‘Poor girl!” 

Her voice had more than the note of pity for a 
stranger. It was as if she were sighing for a sister. 
So the friend who heard the sigh, knowing that she, 
too, used to live in Carlsruhe, where this princess 
grew up, asked, ‘‘Did you know her?” 

“Yes, and we were dear friends. The Grand Duke 
of Baden, who was Victoria’s father, wished her to 
have a happy girlhood, and as she had no sisters for 
companions, several of us girls who lived in the 
town were asked to come to the Schloss—the palace— 
to have lessons with her.” 

“Then you went to school in a palace 

“Yes. I was of exactly the age of the princess, 
and my father was known to the Grand Duke for an 
honest tradesman and an honest man, and my mother 
had been in the service of his own mother. From 
the time I was twelve years old until I was eighteen 
I was always with my dear princess. We studied 
and played together. 

“There is a great forest behind the Schloss, and we 


> 


girls used to play there and go to feed the deer. Vic- | 


toria was not so slender as I, and could not run so 
fast, but she was so good-tempered she never got 
angry when I beat in a race. 

“I never saw her angry but once in seven years. 
That was when she saw some naughty boys teasing a 


doe, and keeping her from going to her fawn that | 


was crying and calling for her. She ordered them to 
stop and go away. 
she was, but they pretended they didn’t. 

“We are the Grand Duke’s foresters, 
the boys, ‘and he has sent for this doe.’ 

“¢*The Grand Duke will punish you terribly if you 
do not obey me this instant, and let that doe go to 
her child!’ cried the princess, and her look was so 
much like her father that the saucy boys actually 
quailed, and not only let the doe go, but turned and 
ran away themselves, and Victoria looked so pleased 
when the fawn came running to its mother! She 
was her father’s idol. 

“When it was known in Carlsruhe that the Crown 
Prince of Sweden had paid a visit to the Schloss, and 
that our princess was betrothed to him, we all felt 
more unhappy than happy. Of course she was the 
granddaughter of the great Kaiser Wilhelm, and it 
was right that she should some day be a queen. 

“So she was wedded to Prince Gustaf of Sweden, 


’ said one of 


and there was a great féte, and she gave to each of | 


us girls who had studied with her a beautiful brooch 
with alarge V in pearls; that was for Victoria. Ah, 


but she wept when she thought of being alone in the | 


land of her husband, with no one to speak German 
with her!” 
—~+@>— 


A WORLD-FULL. 


When will the earth have all the people upon it that 
it can accommodate? That is a question which some 
sober economists and sociologists have lately thought 
fit to take into serious consideration, bringing to bear 
upon it the light of statistical research. 


The person who is chronically unable to get along, | 


They knew perfeetly well who | 





not an idiot he would appoint Snooks, the duke ex- 
claimed : 

“Hangit! Do they think to thrust that man down 
my throat? They want to take the selection out of 
my hand. They sha’n’t!’’ 

The duke appointed another man, and poor Snooks 
suffered from overdoing. Years after, though the 
| duke seldom acknowledged that he had done wrong, 

he said, “I never made a greater mistake in my life 
than I did then.” Time had Lrought out the charac- 
ter of Snooks and of the man preferred before him, 
and had shown the duke that in trying to be inde- 


The duke grew impatient, and one morning when | 
four letters came, one of which said that if he were | young men and children.” 


| Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. 


pendent he had become the slave of an irritated | 


feeling. 
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WEBSTER IN THE SENATE. 


There is a fascination in studying a grand picture 
of a man such as Oliver Dyer gives in his ‘Great 
Senators” of the “United States Forty Years Ago,” 
and under the spell one is tempted to believe there 
| are no great men now. “Distance lends enchant- 
| ment,” ete., and something may be credited to that 
| fact when a figure is described and admired far away ; 

but it can never be denied that Daniel Webster was 

a wonderful man. Mr. Dyer says: 


I have a_ distinct recollection of Webster as he 
looked the first time I saw him. He had been ill, and 
several weeks elapsed after the session of Congress 
| began before he came in the Senate Chamber. 

was occupying the reporters’ seat then assigned 

to the members of the Jntelligencer’s corps one fore- 

| noon, when there was a good deal of noise and bustle 

| in the Senate, but no debate going on. Suddenly 

| Silence fell upon the Chamber. I looked up and saw 

all eyes turned in the direction of an aisle which led 
| from one of the doors past the reporters’ seat. 

I looked to see what it was that so riveted every- 
body’s attention. It was Webster. He was coming 
slowly along the aisle, directly toward me. I knew 
him, partly from pictures I had seen of him, but 
more from the fact that I felt it could not be anybod: 
else, for at the moment I had an unreflecting, boyis 
feeling that there could not be two such men in the 
world at the same time, and that this one must be 
Webster. He was pale, and walked feebly; but the 
picturesque majesty was there; the overpowering 
intellectuality was there. That enormous and beau- 
| tiful head, those wonderful eyes, that ranged carriage, 
| the Jove-like front, all proclaimed that the godlike 
| Daniel had come into the Senate House and was ad- 
vancing to his seat. 


The silence with which Webster was received on | 


that occasion was like the silence which his appear- 
ance in the Senate Chamber, or his rising to speak, 
| always caused. 

No other Senator was ever listened to with the re- 
spect which he commanded. When Benton addressed 





the Senate, there was more than ordinary attention 


accorded to him. When Calhoun spoke, he was 
| listened to with more attention than Benton received. 
Clay was still more favored than Calhoun, but when 
Webster arose there was instantly a solemn hush, and 
the intense solitude of great and eager expectation at 
once became regnant. Information that Webster 
| was up spread like wildfire, and the Senate Chamber 
| was immediately packed with eager listeners. 


| 
| ALL ‘“ FUST-CLASS.” 


a. 


Before the British Association for the Advance- | 


ment of Science, at its recent meeting, Mr. Raven- | 


stein, a well-known statistician, estimated that, 
whereas the total population of the earth is now a 
little less than one billion five hundred millions, 
there is room on the earth for very nearly six billions 
of inhabitants. 

That is to say, when the space on the earth avail- 
able for the support of human beings is fully occu- 
pied, it will be found capable of maintaining four 
and a half billions more of people than it now con- 
tains, or four times as many people as there are now 
in the world. 

This seems, at first glance, to be very encouraging 
to the human race. But Mr. Ravenstein says it is 
not, because the race is increasing, in these days of 
civilization, security and easy exchange among the 
nations, so very much faster than it ever increased 
before, that this margin will be exhausted and the 


world be full in a little over one hundred and eighty 


years. 

By the year 2072, according to Mr. Ravenstein’s cal- 
culations, the earth will have the six billions of in- 
habitants who are all that there is room for, and 
must, as it were, hang out the sign, ‘Standing room 
only.” Living room there will be none. 

It is interesting to know that there were other men 
of science present at the meeting of the British 


Association, when these figures were given out, who | 


did not at all agree with Mr. Ravenstein’s conclu- 
sions. They insisted that it is impossible to calculate, 
at the present time, what the ratio of increase of the 
world’s population will be a generation or two hence, 
or what are the earth’s real capabilities for sustaining 
life. Not only may the ratio of increase be sensibly 
altered, but the nourishing capacity of the earth may 
be added to many fold. 


er 


THE DUKE’S MISTAKE, 


Human nature is very queer. There are men who 
will not do the very thing they should do, because 
every one is telling them that they ought to do it. 
They think themselves independent, self-reliant men, 
who cannot be dictated to; but they depend on a 
whim, and are swayed by a feeling of irritation. In 
the essay, “‘A Spoke in the Wheel,” the “Country 
Parson” tells of a duke who suffered so petty and 
spiteful a motive to dictate to him. 

He had in his gift a desirable office, for which there 
were many candidates, one of them by far the best; 
but that candidate overdid the presentation of his 
qualifications for the place. He got about twenty of 
the duke’s friends to promise to “use their influence.” 
Every morning for a week the duke received three 
letters pointing out that Snooks was the very best 
man to fill the vacant office. 


Some one has said that frankness about unpieasant 
| facts in regard to one another invariably marks the 
conversation of relatives, and it certainly is often 
true. 


A Vermont farmer had three sons, for whose benefit 
he had worked hard and denied himself that they 
might have the education which he had lacked. The 
two older sons made the most of their advantages, 
and in the course of time entered honorable profes- 
sions, and were great sources of pride to their old 
father. 

The youngest was a ha 5 ~~ infl d 
| boy, and on his final return from college he had 
| developed into what is called a “dude,” with many 
| airs, and little common-sense. He regarded the farm 
| and everything about it with a high disdain, yet he 
| seemed to have no inclination to seek employment of 
| any sort, away from home. 
| His father was bitterly disappointed in him, but 
| said little to the foolish young fellow, who one day 
| overheard a conversation between his father and an 
old friend from the city, which fortunately had a salu- 
tary effect on him. 

“Well, Mr. Adams,” said the old friend, “vou have 
three sons, I know; what are they all doing?”’ 

“John,” replied Mr. Adams, with pride, “he’s going 
to be a minister, and a fust-rate one, too, if I do say 
it; and Fred, he cale’lates to be a lawyer, and I guess 
| there won’t be many smarter in this part of the coun- 

try!” 

and how about James?” inquired the friend. 

“Well, as to James,” responded the farmer, dryly, 
‘she’s my son to be sure; but if James don’t meet 
with no serious drawbacks, I think likely he’ll make 
a fust-class idiot some day!” 


a 
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A HORSE’S SPEED. 


| of speed that is. 


It is nearly forty miles an hour—a rate averaged by 
very few of our fastest trains. There are fifty-two hun- 
dred and eighty feet in a mile, so that for every one 
of those ninety-five seconds this wonderful Loves 
covered fifty-five and three-tenths feet of ground. 

The shortest space of time noted by the turfman’s 
watch is a quarter of a second—an interval so brief 
that the eye can hardly observe, the mind can hardly 
appreciate it. Yet in every one of those three hun- 
dred and eighty-two quarters of a second that mag- 
nificent creature leaped thirteen and eight-tenths 

| feet. 

Such are the amazing results of careful breeding 
as exhibited in the American race-horse. And he- 
redity has done this in a comparatively few genera- 
tions. If man can make almost what he wills of the 
horse what a promise it holds for the upbuilding of 
his own race. 


+r 

“WE ought to be a happy set, we farmers,” said 

one, in talking to a young city girl. ‘‘We raise our 

own flowers, grains and vegetables, and produce our 

| own butter, cheese and honey.” ‘“Oh!”’ cried she, in 
deep interest, “do you keep a bee?” 


| mounted, with eases, $2.65 each. 


While the public is still marvelling over Salvator’s | 
wonderful performance in running a mile in 1.354s, 
there are few who have, through comparison and | 
| analysis, sought to realize what a tremendous burst | 





All should play Anabasis—‘‘Old men and maidens, 

[Adv. 

- nae 
Have you Catarrh @ 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Cotman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage 4 
cents. Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. [Adv. 
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A SILK OFFER! 


25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, ass’d colors, 12c. 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, assorted colors, . . 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, ass’d colors, . . 12c. 
Lame Hank Imported Waste Embroidery Silk, . 15c. 








ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 





Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


Beles Prise? paaiuscr Patterns, - - i; BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Great Special Offer all for 7 cents. Address, 


Pays Policy-Holders 
S4.000 A BAZ. 
For BOSTON LINEN, 


ASK YOUR | woth h Nie, 
STATIONER | 2; 


CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL LAND,’ 


Bayard Taylor’s description of the ‘Land of the Mid- 
night Sun” interested thousands of people, and thou- 
sands are now being attracted to a much more beautiful 
land, the famous Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. If you 
would — more of = land « Okay h beauty os sainioal 
marvellous resources, where a delightful home can be 
secured at a low price, write to M. ¢. RICHARDs, SAMPLES 
Land and Immigration Agt., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


Send to FREE 
Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 


163 Franklin Street, Boston 


For one of their Educational Books, 
entitled, 











NKER HILL LINE? 
The correct writing papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence. 





On Two Conditions: 
First: That you mention THE 
Youtn’s COMPANION. 
Second: That there is no 
dealer in your city or town who 
keeps them. 





OVER 250 
VARIETIES 


These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
tion in every State and Territory in the Union on 
account of their superior quality and reasonable price. 
We make it for the interest of dealers everywhere to 
sell our goods. Correspondence solicited. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 


IF 
YOU 
WISH 
TO 
TRY 


Are the Best | 22% 


Samples of the leading numbers will be 
sent FREE on receipt of return postage, 
2 cents. 


The SPENCERIAN PEN C0., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
A PIECE OF STERLING SILVER 


inlaid in the backs of spoons and forks at points most 
exposed to wear and then plated entire. 


With full information as to 
sizes, Envelopes to match, cost 
of stamping from Crest, Mono- 
gram, coat of arms, address,etc. 








“How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


i ae See 
SCROLL SAWYER. 
On receipt of 15c. I will send, 
postpaid, this three-shelf Brack- 
et Design, size 13x21, over 300 
new and beautiful miniature 
designs for scroll sawing, and 
e illustrated Catalogue 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, etc., or 
send 6c. for Catalogue and Min- 
iature Designs. Bargains in 
Pocket Knives. Great in- 
ducements in Ona ee ore 
H,. POMEROY, 
Division C., 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
ARTFORD, CONN, 


Christmas, 1890. 


Unusual values in Umbrellas : 

Union Silk Umbrellas, Natural Sticks, 
$2.25 each. 

Serge Silk Umbrellas, with Silver Han- 
dles, case included, $2.50 each. 

Fine Union Silk Umbrellas, 








































Silver- ; 
PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 





We have never before offered so excel- 
lent goods for such reasonable prices. 


James MeCreery & 60., 


Broadway and 11th Street, | 
New York. | 
| 





Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. 
Guaranteed to contain more silver than any “Quad- 
ruple Plate,’ and to wear 25 years. 
eee durable than light Sterling Silver and not half 
the cost. 
Obtain from your Jeweller, or send to us for Catalogue 
and Prices. Accept no substitute. 


MANUFACTURED @NLY BY 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Compan 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Swiss LILAC 


LUNDBORG S 
NEW PERFUME. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


As a Christmas Specialty for Boys 


This Horizontal Steam Engine stands at 
the head. In it are combined pleasure and 
instruction, beauty and perfection. 

The Engine is made with a Stationary in- 
stead of an Oscillating Cylinder. The Steam 
Chest is provided with a Slide Valve that is 
operated by means of an Eccentric on the 
| Fly-wheel Shaft. There is also a Steam 
Whistle, Steam Dome, Throttle Valve, Con- 
necting Rod, Belt Pulley. 

It is capable of running toy machinery, 
and will prove a valuable object teacher to 
any boy of a mechanical turn of mind. A 
Safety Valve prevents all danger of explo- 
sion. Our limited space prevents a further 
description. We can only say that it is the 
most beautiful Engine that we have ever 
offered our subscribers. 

Given to any CoMPANION subscriber for 
one new name and 15 cents additional. 
Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 35 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. Or, 
sent by express, charges not prepaid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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NOV. 20, 1890. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| words of a sermon or the half-forgotten lessons of | all, and much of it would have contributed to habits 
| @ Sunday-echoo! teacher | of spending instead of to habits of thrift. 








| the jar oy vatite of the train = the pie-benbves 
| closed; the clouds of steam; and a fearful shock. 
Several European countries have long had “penny Then for years and years I’ thou ht I was tossed 
I shall never forget that woman's face as she banks” of this sort. Paris has more than two hun- | about as a toy for the winds, with the sound of rush- 
nee oh tne Gina dred offices or establishments for ew savings, and in’ water always in my ears, and all the time tryin’ 
| stood looking at her dead son. in the thirteen years that they have been in existence | hard as ever I could to say somethin’ that stuck on 
Christ stands at the door of every household | five millions ‘of dollars nae, Bane saved Grou a = Fad sengee. fl taal 
: : | them. This is a vast amount, but a great numberof, “At lastit came out. ‘Tim!’ I shouted. 
| and knocks. Should nota mother open it for her | people have contributed to make it up. Inone year| “The rushing waters stopped. My eyes opened, 
- | children, that He may come to them ? some sixty thousand children in Paris contributed | and there by the side of the , With Baby Tim, safe 
at w 
ee | 
“| 






thirty-four thousand dollars. | and sound, hugged to her breast, sat Katy, the tears 

All this money goes into regular and safe savings- | just a-streamin’ down her face, and great sobs a- 
banks, and increases their deposits by more than the | shakin’ her like she was a bit of paper. 

| amount directly deposited by the “penny banks,” | “The look of it was too much for me—I lost myself 

| since it starts accounts which would otherwise never | again; and when I woke up I found only this stump 

| be started. | in place of the good arm I had. 

| —_———_or— — *>*Twas a long, hard pull, sir, but I got through it 

at last, and found myself a poor one-armed fellow 

without money, without work, and not able to do 

very much any way. 
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AN OLD-TIME MINISTER. 


The pastor of a New England church a century and 
a half ago was often a diligent and successful farmer. | 
He needed whatever his well-managed acres could | 
add to his support, for his salary was small. That of | 


NOVEMBER. 
. 20. Margherita, Queen of Italy, born, 1851. 
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For the Companion. 


Fr. A DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 


21. Fort Niagara bombarded, 1812. 

















Sa. 
Su. 


22. Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
23. Skirmish at Matamoras, 1847. (1497. 
Mo. 24. New Charter granted to Rhode Island, 1663. 
Tu. 25. Battle of Missionary Ridge, 1863. 

We. 26. Isabella, Queen of Spain, died, 1504. 





For the Companion. 
A CHINESE LEGEND. 


In Chen-si province fair a town 

Once flourished in a strange renown, 

For there the women held such sway 

And men so meekly yielded way 

That o’er the land the place was known, | 
A realm well dubbed “The Women’s Own.” 
*Twere all too sad to count the ills 

That sprang from wifely whims and wills: 
Enough to say, through wills and whims 
Each man was like the cur that skims 
Dread earth with tail ’twixt hinder limbs. 


But ten there were with souls not yet 
Completely in subjection set. 

These valiant, slant-eyed Decemvirs 

One day—between themselves—cried, “Sirs, 
We've stood this bondage long enough. 
Let’s show the world what ern d stuff 

A queue-tweaked pate and beaten spirit 
May, spite of everything, inherit. 

We'll form a Male-Protective-Band, 
From end to end of Flowery Land, 

And strong in union boldly claim 

All honors due a husband’s name.” 
urpose high to seal 
And sure to fix the public weal, 

With front to valor’s stiffness starched, 
Unto a temple’s shrine they marched, 
To pares away each selfish plan, 

And undivided strike for Man. 


But women’s heads, like walls, have ears, 

And. none knew how, th’ unuttered fears 

Of all the gallant ten proved true, 

For every mother’s daughter knew 
Throughout the town, that treacherous knaves 
Were bent on turning queens to slaves. 

“Shall men revolt?” the cry went round ; 

“Up, women, ye ” and at the sound 

In flocks upon the temple they 

Bore down, all ardor for the fray. 


With bended knee and reverent nod 
The ten before their chosen god 

Were breathing vows and holy prayers, 
When one, not wins unawares 

To bear the yoke again 

The nearing noise and treble shout. 
Straightway the courage newly felt 

Like spring-time snow an to melt. 

“Flee, flee!” hecried. “Oh, hear ye not 

The women’s tread ? They’ve scotched our plot!” 
Alas for heroes! fleet they ran, 

Man tumbling over pavid man, 

Out through the temple’s backward door 

While Woman’s host advanced before. 


At length the runners paused for breath 
In nook remote, secure from death. 
They counted noses jus see 

That all had wit enough to flee. 

How tell the grief that smote them when 
They found their roll one short of ten? 
“Oh base to leave our comrade brave 

To an unwept, unmanly grave! 

E’en now marnen his tortures pay 

The price of this ill-omened day. 
Be rescue ours! One noble stand 

May solve this problem of command.” 


Discreetly waiting then a space 

To let the women \ the place, 

pi ¢ uietly stole k. Before 
devout : 

He’d never budged to join their rout! 

“What courage! He was not afraid! 

We knew not who should best be made 


Our captain : now we plainly see, 
Beyond a doubt it must be he!” 


They hailed him chief: he answered not, 
Nor stirred to leave the hallowed spot. 
They called again : still no reply. 
They shook him : still his glassy eye 
Was fixed upon the deity. 
hey truly saw his plight: 
!” they screamed. 
He’d died of fright! 
M. A. DE WOLFE Howe, Jr. 


At last the 
“He's de: 


—- Or 





For the Companion. 
UNPREPARED. 


We physicians, said Doctor Blank, lately, have 
many glimpses of tragedy in our daily rounds. 
The most pitiful one that I remember was the 
death-bed of a lad, a member of the junior class 
in a certain college,who had been thrown from 
his horse and fatally hurt. 

He was a large, vigorous man, and had always 
possessed superb health. Probably he had never 
thought of the possibility of death for himself. 
His hurt was internal. It gave him no pain, and 
he spoke jocosely of his “slight accident.”’ It 
was my duty to tell him that he had not an hour 
to live. 


which filled his mind and face death. 

An awful silence followed. Some one at his 
bedside sobbed out for him to “trust in Jesus.” 

He turned his head and cried, ‘‘Mother, who is 
Jesus? What is He?’* 

She tried to answer him, but his brain grew 
cloudy. He did not understand her, and, so un- 
answered, he died. 

They were not heathens. The mother was an 
intellectual, brilliant woman; she owned a pew 
in a church, and went to it sometimes, as she con- 
formed to all other customs of respectable society. 
She was proud and fond of her boy; she had 
been in many ways a faithful mother. When he 
was a child she cared for his digestion, his teeth, 
his clothes, his manners. 

She had herself carefully trained him in math- 
ematics to prepare him for a special course in 
college. She had guarded him against improper 
associates, and anxiously placed him in ‘‘a good 
set” of companions; but she had left him to 


In one moment the boy had to give up| 
friends, home, the thousand pursuits and hopes | 


the Rev. Jonas Clark, who was ordained pastor of 
the First Parish Church of Lexington, in 1755, was 
| eighty pounds sterling and twenty cords of wood. 
| ‘The money was often so depreciated as to be worth 
| little more than the wood. An interesting sketch of 
| his life, and incidentally of the village life of the 
time, is contributed to the Unitarian Review. 


At plowing, planting, hoeing, haying, harvesting 
and ~~ Eee - Mr. Clark worked with his own 
hands and had the help of his boys. Through the 
season, from the first peep of dawn till dusky eve, he 
| was at work in the garden or the field, at the wood- 

pile, in the barn, or in the study. His wife and 

py yet were equally busy, spinning, weaving, car- 
| ing for the dairy, or making the clothing for twelve 
| children. 

| When the town wished to instruct its representative 
| in the General Court, or in the Provincial Congress, 
| or when correspondence with Committees of Safety 
in other towns was to be carried on, Mr. Clark was 
generally entrusted with the drawing up of the neces- 
sary papers. His house became a rallying place for 
the patriots of Middlesex County. He assisted in 
sending forward men and > lies from the town, 
through all the dreary years of the war. 

He averaged fifg-six sermons a year during the 
fifty years of his ministry. These were strong in 
logic, fearless in denunciation of tyranny and wick- 
edness, and tremendous in their length. His grand- 
son has seen one of them which must have required 
three hours for its delivery. It is recorded that he 
was emphatic in his manner and pounded the cushion 
without mercy. 

In 1792 Governor Hancock offered to give the so- 
ciety an elegant Bible for the pulpit, if the church 
would consent to its being read as a part of the ser- 
vice, as it evidently had not been up to that time. 
Mr. Clark announced the proposed gift to his congre- 
gation and asked them to take action in the matter. 

One of the deacons arose and said that he appre- 
hended the innovation would not be acceptable if it 
should increase the length of the service, as the peo- 
ple were anxious to get home to do their chores before 
dark. Mr. pms ee gpa that it should not. The 
Bible was accordingly accepted, and the reading 
established as a part of the church service. 

Mr. Clark had a pair of fur gloves which he wore 
in winter while preaching. A slit in the thumb and 
forefinger of the right one enabled him to turn the 
leaves of his sermon readily. When it was first pro- 
posed to put stoves into the meeting-house, the project 
| was stubbornly resisted, and one man was so griev- 
ously offended that he refused to enter the church 
again. After the stoves were put in, a lady actuall 
fainted on account of the oppressive heat, althoug 
it was acoldday. She was not a little chagrined on 
learning that no fire had been kindled in the stoves. 

Mr. Clark was a companion to his boys. They 
toiled together in the fields. They set nets together 
for pigeons, and the minister carefully noted in his 
diary how many were caught. 

The President and Professors of Harvard College, 
brother ministers journeying to and from Boston, the 
great leaders of the patriotic cause, Samuel and John 
Adams, John Hancock, Joseph Warren and Gov- 
ernor Brooks, together with numerous uncles, aunts 
and cousins, were entertained under his hospitable 
roof. How food and lodging were found for such a 
multitude it puzzles us to comprehend. 

r. Clark’s fee for a Sunday’s preaching when sup- 











plying a vacant pulpit was five dollars. For a wed- 
ding the fee was commonly one dollar. In yn 
tional cases he received two dollars, but oftener only 


fifty cents. For a day’s labor on the farm he paid 
thirty-five or forty cents. Board was a dollar a week 
in the best families. A farm of fifty acres, with 
buildings, rented for forty dollars. It required two 
days’ labor to puy for a bushel of corn, and three 
days’ for a pair of shoes. These details serve to show 
how hard were some of the conditions of life then. 
Mr. Clark’s diary ends with, “Finished haying 
to-day.” The parishioners came and gathered the 
harvest which he had sown, and the bright, soft days 
= the Indian Summer, November, 1805, were his 
ast. 
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SAVING THE PENNIES. 


In a considerable part of the United States “pen- 
nies,’ or copper cents, have only recently come into 

|; use, and in a few of the Southern and far Western 
| States they cannot be said to be in circulation even 


now. The nickel five-cent piece has but lately crept | 
into California, and coppers are despised. In the | 


| Eastern States, however, small copper coins have 
been in plentiful use from the time of the country’s 
settlement. In this region the proportion of the 
| people who depend upon small, slowly amassed sav- 

ings for their prosperity is much larger than it is fur- 
| ther west. 


| The East is the home of the savings-bank. Real 

wonders have been done in the way of founding for- 
tunes through the assistance of these depositaries of 
small savings, and it is not surprising that thought- 
| ful and benevolent people should seek to extend the 


principle to smaller savings still by establishing | 


“penny banks” for the benefit of boys and others 
whose accumulations can only be measured, at the 
beats at least, in coppers. 

oston, New York, Baltimore and Detroit now 
have such ‘penny banks,” or preliminary savings 
associations. They are established by benevolent 
citizens who associate themselves for the purpose, 
and are meant simply to help small savers in getting 
a start at the regular savings-banks. 

The New York and Boston plan is this: The society 
or trustees having the matter in hand appoint certain 
local agents in different parts of the city, easily 
reached. If a boy; or any one else, has five cents or 
one cent with which he wishes to start an account, 
he takes it to the office of one of these agents, depos- 
its it, writes his name and address on om prepared 
for the purpose, and is given a stamp-card, on which 
his name is written and a five-cent or one-cent stamp, 
as the case may be, is pasted in one of thirty-six 
squares. 

Whenever the same depositor has another cent or 
another nickel, he takes it to the same place, and has 
another > corresponding with the amount, 
pasted in another square of his card. 

At last his card is filled, and then he receives the 
whole amount of his deposit, and is sent to the near- 
est regular savings-bank to begin a deposit there. 
Once started in this way, he is likely to become a 
regular depositor. He may continue to go, however, 
to the “penny bank” with his coppers. It would be 
a dreadful thing, with most boys or girls, to go toa 
magnificent savings-bank with a deposit of a single 
five-cent piece. 

The New York penny savings system succeeded in 





learn of the one Friend who was to control his | 
whole life here aud hereafter from the chance | 


bringing out, in fourteen months, more than fif- 
teen thousand depositors, and almost five thousand 
dollars in deposits. It is probable that but for this 
system none ef this money would have been saved at 


The homestead, sole upon the hill, 
ed down on fields below ; 

Old-fashioned posies wreathed its sill, 

Cinnamon rose and daffodil, 
With marigolds a-row. 

When sunset on its windows fell, 
A gleaming scarlet flame, 

With jingle, fangie of the bell 
Homeward the cattle came. 

Then golden head and nutbrown head 
Ran down the meadow lane, 

To meet their father as he led 

The cows from pasture where they fed, 
Back to the barn again. 

The lads knew these kind creatures well, 
And called them all by name, 

When jingle, jangle went the bell, 
And home the cattle came. 

Deserted on the lonely hill 
The house seems dumb and blind ; 


The garden plot none cares to till 
looms for the sun and wind. 
The little lads are men, and dwell 
Far from their boyhood’s home, 
Where jingle, jangle with the bell 
No more the cattle come. 
E. CAVAZZA. 
———— -~ --~@p- —— 


TOO WINDY FOR HIM. 


Statistics show that the Middle and Southern States 
have suffered more within the last five years from 
| wind-storms than any part of the great West; but 
for some reason the word cyclone has become asso- 
ciated with prairie countries, and Kansas particu- 
larly—it has even come to be called ““Windy Kansas” 
—has suffered from reports concerning awful storms, 
which have really had no existence outside the imag- 
ination of Eastern people. So writes a Kansas con- 
tributor, who enforces his statement by relating a 
story which he vouches for as “exactly true.” 


Last spring a Kansas farmer visited his brother. 
who lives on a farm in Pennsylvania. They talked 
over old times, the crops and differences of climate, 
and finally the Pennsylvania man said : 

“There’s one thing about Kansas that I don’t like. 
I should hate to live out there for them cyclones. I 
suppose you have one regular about once a month.” 

“Nonsense! We haint had a cyclone for five years.” 

“Oh, come now! What do I hear about the cyclone 
cellars on every farm? Build ’em just as you build 
a barn, or anything else that’s necessary.” - 

“No, we don’t, I tell you. I’ve been out there four 
years now, and we haven’t had a wind-storm that 
could begin with that little blow you had here two 
years ~ gl 
“Well, we don’t have cyclones here, John, and you 
know they do out West, so what’s the use talking?” 

The Kansas man began to grow angry, and went 
out to the barn to cool down. While he was there 
one of the biggest wind and thunder-storms that 

Pennsylvania ever experienced swept over his broth- 
|er’sfarm. It lifted the barn off its foundations and 

carried it fifty feet, depositing it, a perfect wreck, in 
| the apple orchard; the lightning struck the house, 
and severely injured the hired girl, beside killing two 
| horses and a cow, and the wind tore in pieces nearly 

every house in the adjoining town. 
| When the Kansas man picked himself out of the 
| debris of the barn and shook himself together, he 
| found his brother clinging to a tree against which he 
| had been blown as he attempted to run from the 
house. 
| “Oh no, you never have any cyclones here, Jim, do 
you? You may depend upon it I don’t risk my life in 
this climate another day,” said the Kansas man, with 
intense feeling, and the very next morning he packed 


up and took the through train for Topeka. 
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| HIS CONTRIBUTION, 

| David Dudley has the reputation of being a very 

| stingy man. It is reported that he even lost his 
chance of marrying pretty Nancy Gill by an ill-timed 
exhibition of parsimony. One day they drove into 
town together with a load of vegetables, and stopped 
before the apothecary’s shop. 


“Do you like soda-water?” asked David, doubt- 
fully, as some one drew a foaming glass from the 
“fountain” within. 

“Ever so much,” returned Nancy, hopefully. 

David advanced a step toward the door, and then 
drew back again. 

“T guess I wouldn’t resk it, Nancy,” said he. “Like 
enough ’taint good for ye.” 

On another occasion David was one of a number of 

oung aa ong who were planning a picnic, and decid- 
ng _. the necessary eatables. 

“Dll bring the sandwiches,” said one girl. 

“Pll bring ’lection cake,” announced another. 

“Cream cakes !’’ 

“Tarts!” 

“Hearts and rounds!” 

These tempting titles were to be distinguished in 


remained perplexed and silent. 
“T’ll bring some coffee,” said a young man, who 
like himself, had no sisters, and David brightened. 
“And I,” cried he, ‘‘I’ll bring the water for it!’ 


TOLD BY THE LAMP-LIGHTER. 


“No! I don’t mind tellin’ you about it, sir, but it’s 
not much I have to tell,” said Tim; and he looked 
regretfully at his empty sleeve. ‘Two winters ago it 
happened. I was gate-keeper for the railroad down 
| here at the Asbury Street crossin’. I had the use of 





| the little house there, with its bit of garden lyin’ | 
alongside the track, and was very happy, with Katy | 


| and ‘Baby Tim’—he was just four then, sir. 


“T used to drink a little in those days; just a pull 
| at the whiskey bottle once in a while, for comfort’s 

sake. It’s bad for me I ever touched the stuff. One 
cold day—I had a bad tooth that day, and drank a 
drop too much to ease the pain—I was in the gate- 
keeper’s shanty, waitin’ for the afternoon express. I 
must have gone off to sleep, for I didn’t hear the 
electric bell ring, and the next thing I knew the ex- 
press was roundin’ the curve. 

‘*My head was a-whirlin’ that bad I could hardly 
see, but I got to the door, meanin’ to go and shut the 

ates. Then came such a scream as would tear the 
neart out of you. "Twas Katy at the house door, 
and there stood Baby Tim on the track, wavin’ his 
little red mittens and callin’ out, ‘Papa, papa!’ 

“And that great murderin’ train almost on him. 
My head cleared with a snap. 
him by the coat. 

“I remember the engineer leanin’ out of the cab; 


In three steps I had 





the chorus that rose, in the midst of which David | 


‘*The company was very kind to me, but of course 
they couldn’t take me back, and ey as me this job 
of takin’ care of the street-lamps. Old Jerry, here, 
knows the route as well as I do. I hold a chimney 
between my knees and polish it while he trots to the 
next lamp, and altogether I get along first-rate with 
my one arm. There be some folks say a little whis- 
key is good for a man. I don’t know about other 
folks, sir, but I know it’s not good for me, and I let 
it alone. 

“Oh no! It’s I that am obliged to you, sir. And 
if you will stop in some day when you are goin’ bv, 
Tim will show you how fine he can read in the book 
you gave him. 

“Good-day, sir. G’lang, Jerry!” 
—— - +O 


OVERREACHED. 


John Davis was a famous turkey-hunter in South- 
western Ohio a few years ago. He caught hundreds 
of the birds every year, and was said to be possessed 
of quite a handsome property accumulated in this 
way. One of his favorite methods of capturing his 
game wag by what he called a “spring trap.” This 
was a small log-house, with a big door which shut 
with a spring, managed by the hunter. 


A trail of corn was laid from the door for a quarter 
| of a mile into the bushes. ‘The unsuspecting.turkeys 
would follow this track of corn, and march inside, 
when presto! the door closed with a snap, and they 
were caught. : 

One day Mr. Davis was tending the door of this 
spring trap, when, to his delight, he saw twenty fine, 
large turkeys approaching. They came up to the 
entrance. The rst one ventured in, then the second 
and the third, and so on until nineteen were in the 
log-house. ‘The twentieth bird lingered, and Mr. 
| Davis waited, loath to close the door without him. 
| He was sure of nineteen, but the last one was a 
| How reat and he couldn’t bear the thought of los- 

ing him. 

hile he waited, one of the turkeys inside stuck 
its head out of the door, and then hopped outside. 

“He’ll go back in a minute, an’ the other one with 
| him,” thought the hunter; but instead of that, a sec- 
| ond one came out, and while the hunter waited for 

them to go inside another came through the door. It 
; would certainly be too bad to spring the trap now, 
| and so Davis waited—and every turkey but one came 

out! 

“Wal, I'll make sure o’ him!” said the hunter to 
himself, and he sprung the door. 

“That’s bout as silly a performance ’s I’se ever 
guilty of—losin’ them eighteen turkeys,” said the old 
man, in telling the story afterward. “That’s the time 
I overreached myself.” 





| 
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CHESTNUTS IN FRANCE. 


Chestnut-trees are very abundant in the 
parts of Europe, and the fruit is one of the principal 
articles of food among the poor. This is true not 
only in France, but in Spain, Italy, Switzerland and 
Germany. In Italy the kernels are ground, and the 
meal is used for thickening soups and even for bread. 
| The authors of “Our Home in Aveyron” were struck 
| with the importance of this crop. 


“Ah, mademoiselle, it is quite a boon when the 

| chestnuts are in season,” remarked a friend one day. 

So it is, for they help very much in the composition 

| of fresh dishes for the table. They are, of them- 

; selves, cooked in about fifteen different ways, and 
very delicious some of the dishes are. 

More important is the fact that chestnuts are really 
the principal food of the inhabitants where the tree 
abounds. So state the government statistics; but 
| this refers, of course, to the peasantry pure and sim- 
ple. who, however, form the vast majority of the in- 
| habitants. 

In the month of October the chestnut harvest be- 
gins. Before and after school hours the grave chil- 
| dren troop to the woods to pick up the fallen fruit. 
| They carry empty sacks to the hill-tops, gathering 
| the fruit and filling the sacks as they descend. 
| Each sack becomes too heavy for the children to 
| carry, and is dragged about by two or three until it is 
| full. They do not attempt to carry the sacks home, 

but are met by some grown-up relative, who relieves 

them of the burden. 
| The animals get their share of the fruit, and a 
| peasant woman will sit for an hour or twoin front of 
| her door, leisurely cutting up chestnuts into little bits 
|for her small stock of poultry, which fight and 
| scramble for the titbits she throws to them. 


southern 
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EXCESSIVELY QUIET. 


A young woman married and went to live at the 
country residence of her husband. Her health was 
| not good, and it was decided that she should spend a 
year in strict retirement. At the end of six months, 
however, she returned to town, declaring that so 
quiet a life was more than she could endure. 


It appeared that during that time she had had 
thirty-seven different servants, one of whom was dis- 
charged for an attempt to set the house on fire while 

| intoxicated, and one for an attempt to rob the plate- 
closet, while half a dozen more were sent away for 
violent quarrels in their part of the establishment. 

| Her mother-in-law had been thrown from a car- 

| riage at the foot of the lawn and injured fatally; her 

sister-in-law had come to make a visit and had im- 
proved the BL ey =f to run away with a man 
whom she h n forbidden to marry. 

The time had further been broken in upon by visits 
from the six bridesmaids of the hostess, who invited 
them in pairs for two weeks each, and then asked a 
few men to meet them, lest it should be dull. A gale 
had blown down an oak so near the house thut its 
branches dashed in the drawing-room windows, and 
the stables had been struck by lightning and burned 
to the ground. 

“‘And such a quiet life,’ the young lady said, con- 
cluding her account, ‘“‘was too much for me.” 


4@ 
or 


TAKING IN SAIL. 


Whoever lives long enough will have to say at last, 
with Emerson: 
“It is time to 


i 
To take in 


“How do you do, Uncle Joe? Taking your morn- 
ing walk around the park?” 

“Not exactly, sah. I finds I aint able to walk all 
roun’ no mo’ sence my las’ tech o’ rheumatiz, so I 
jus’ walks half-way roun’ an’ back agin, sah.” 





be old, 
sail.” 














NOV. 20, 1890. 
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For the Companion. 


“BETTER THAN GOING TO GRAND-| 


PA’S.” 


“Not going to grandpa’s to spend Thanksgiving?” 


Repeated wondering May. 


“Why, dearest mamma, it won’t be living! 


Why must we stay away?” 


Then merrily smiled mamma, and said, 
“There is going to be something better, 


Better than going to grandpa’s, 
dear! 
Now guess, while I finish this 
letter.” 


“T can’t see what could be bet- 
ter,” May said, 
While her face grew melancholy, 
“Unless — unless they are all 
coming here— 
Oh, they are! 
jolly?” 


Won’t that be 





For the Companion. 


HOW GRANDMA LOST HER 
BONNET. 


“Yes, dearie, that is right 
pretty,” said Grandma Hobbs, 
as Nannie pranced before her 
with her new hat set jauntily 
on her curly head. “I hope 
there won't anything bad be- 
fall it.’ 

*“‘Didn’t you ever have a hat, 
grandma ?”’ 

‘“‘Not exactly, dearie, but I 
had a bonnet when I was about 
your age, and well do I re- 
member the sudden and awful 
end it came to. It was a ‘seven- 
strand,’ made of wheat-straw 
that we'd gathered from the 
field when the kernel was in 
the milk. Father used to give 
us a little corner of his wheat- 
field for bonnet-straw. 

“Mother got Kizzy Trip, a 
spinster that went around the 
neighborhood making bonnets, 
to braid and sew mine; then 
it was hung in a barrel and 
bleached over burning sulphur. 
I dare say it was as big as a 
peck basket, but I thought it a 
wonderfully beautiful bonnet. 

“T hadn’t had it very long 
when our hauling-bee took 
place.”’ 

‘“*What’s a’ hauling- bee, 
grandma ?”’ said Nan, hanging 
her hat carefully on the tall 
post of grandma’s chair. 

“Oh, it was a gathering of 
men and great yokes of oxen 
to haul buildings from one 
place to another. Father had 
built him a new barn, and the 
little house we lived in was 
going to be drawn close to it 
for an ell to the new house he 
meant to build when he got 
able. 

“Tt was a long distance from 
the barn, and down hill part 
of the way. It had only one 
room and was low, so it wasn’t 
very heavy. We didn’t move 
out, for we had nowhere to go. 


‘Mother kept right on weaving at the long web | 
of ‘wale,’ and Sally and I had to wind the quills; 
but I’m afraid they had ‘naughty noses,’ we were | 
in such a flutter to see all that was going on. 

“Father had put long ‘shoes,’ or ‘skids,’ be- | 
neath the house, like the runners of a great sled, | 
so that it would slide along easier. 

“The men came early, with more than twenty 
were hitched in 


pairs of oxen, which 
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‘In a little while I found that brother Toby| “‘Jerk—jerk! Bump—bump! 
had climbed, by a short ladder in the loft, out | «They roared and kicked and lashed their tails ; 
through the chimney-hole in the roof and was the men got bushes and fought the hornets as 
| having a ride on the ridgepole. |they ran. At last the house brought up on a 
| «J always tried to do everything that Toby did. | stump with an awful crash! Snap went the 
| But I meant to ride in style, so getting my bon- | chains and away galloped the oxen, snorting and 
net, unbeknown to mother, out of the big red | bellowing! 
chest that stood under the eaves, I put it on and| ‘My bonnet had tumbled off at the first plunge 
clambered out after Toby. and the house had gone over it, and when the | 
“TI could climb like a monkey then, but the | house struck, I followed it, rolling over and over 
lurching and jerking when the house stopped and | down the low roof. 
started, as it did every few yards, made me dizzy. “By good luck the bushes broke my fall into 
We kept pretty still and the men were so busy | the ‘pulky hole’ and I wasn’t hurt much, except | 
| they didn’t pay attention to us. that my nose got a twist that it hasn’t got rid of | 
“We got along all right till we were near the | to this day, and I was covered with mud. } 
| old ‘pulky hole,’ a kind of mucky place where| ‘We had to stay there two days before we con- | 
| some bushes grew, when all at once the oxen | quered those hornets so the neighbors dared to 
started and began to bawl. They had run the | come again with their oxen, and in our battles we 
eaves of the house into a big hornets’ nest in the all got stung more or less. 
bushes. | “But I didn’t feel half so badly about that, or | 
“Such a time as there was then! The oxen took | even my twisted nose, as I did over the loss of | 
to their heels and pulled with mad fury. | my bonnet.” 
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For the Companion. 


SMILES. 


found a playfellow after her own heart, and the 
bishop appeared to enjoy their frolics as much as | 
she did. | 

When the time came for Bertha and her mamma | 
to leave, the little girl walked up to the bishop | 
and said: | 

“I wish you would come and play 
some afternoon. Mamma lets me play 





Better to wear a faded gown 

Than pouting lips or a hateful frown; 
Better to wear a smiling face 

Than the prettiest dress of silk and lace. with uaa’ 
with nice 


| 
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three 








| boys!”’ 

strings,—two at the corners of the house, and | For the Companion. Then she added to her mamma, in a coaxing 4 

one string in the centre,—and at the word the | tone: 2. 

drivers all plied their long goads, and such shout- | SEs 6S ea eee . ‘‘He’s real nice, mamma, if he does make a sto 8 

ing! You could have heard them a mile: Bertha was very fond of play; in fact, she was | noise!’’ E 4 . 
“‘Hi! hi! hi! Gee up! Haw bright!” and |a little inclined to be a romp, and the more noise And Bertha wondered why everybody laughed. U 

grandma’s eyes sparkled as she described the ex- she made the better itsuited her. “a jn . © 

citing scene. Bertha’s mamma did not allow her to play with ’ YEAR 
‘The little house was jerked forward and allthe | some of the boys in the neighborhood because Wuen Ernest was three years old he had some é Cis 

beams and timbers groaned and cracked. Down | they were rude, and she feared they would teach | little downy chickens which he watched with hie 

came the pewter plates off the dresser and scurried | her little girl to be rude, too; but there was one | never-failing interest. One day he caught twoof| 4 . 4 ° 

over the floor, the brass kettle tumbled off its peg | gentle little boy who lived near, and he and Ber-| the chickens fighting. He looked at them for > oe ee 

with a great rattling and the cradle rocked | tha had fine times together. | some time, and at last exclaimed : ‘I guess these | » =. 2 

crazily. Once Bertha and her mamma were spending the | chickens were hatched from bad eggs!”’ | oi in Sle 
“Baby Joe screamed, little Jake dashed under | day at a house where a bishop was visiting. The | — 

the bed that stood in one corner of the kitchen | bishop was a small, boyish-looking man, and he OnE night in August Jennie noticed for the first Lov 

and for a moment I was tempted to crawl after | was extremely fond of children, so he and Ber- | time the noise of the insect world. She suddenly ars 

him. But mother said there was no danger, so I |tha were friends directly. And what a merry | turned to her father, saying, “Papa, I never | . ee 

got very brave at once. time those two had! Bertha seemed to have! knew the stars sang before.” Sf 8B 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


Key words in last line. 


Long centuries ago, in Rome, 
There lived a Christian maid, 
Whose lover met a martyr’s death ;— 
For so the legend * * * «. 


But when the maiden’s death they sought, 
—The tale goes on to * * *,— 


Nor boiling bath, nor headsman’s 
axe 
Could take her life away. 


And ever since they call her 
Saint. 
O’er music she has sway. 
Please note—November twenty- 


two 
Is *# # eH KRHKH HR HH’ ® 
* * % 
2. 
WHEEL. 
1 
* 
ll* #2 
10 * *3 
9« 
*4 
8* bs 
*5 
‘* 


* 
v0 

Eleven words of five letters 
each form the spokes, all termin- 
ating in a common central letter. 
The initial letters of the words, 
beginning at the top and reading 
towards the right, name a famous 
woman to whom is dedicated the 
25th day of November. The shape 
of the puzzle suggests a well- 
known legend connected with her 
history. 

The spoke-words mean as fol- 
lows: a garret room; a door- 
keeper at a Free Masons’ lodge; 
a band of’singers; a fragrant oil; 
purport; nobility; a Turkish coin; 
a& wanderer; asluggurd; a species 
of antelope; a very light, inflam- 
mable fluid. 

3. 
FAIR WEATHER PI. 


In a rag, ay in a row, 
I hear a many dance to go. 


4. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


Master O. T. Thatchon was the 
greatest gryodip in true etrail. 
He was born at Glabstonlend, 
R. I., Nov. 20, 1752, and died 
before reaching the age of hen 
gitee.* He was a dull boy at 
school, but learned to read tom 
an old telleb track Bible, which 
he admired. He was very fond 
of equisatinit of all kinds, and 
his genius showed itself in its 
greatest front piece in his many 
meecen paints. 


5. 
CHANGED HEADING. 


Change the first letter of a word 
that is a sign of glee, 

To one ten times its value, when 
a relative you’ll see. 


6. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


A bird of four letters; drop my 
last but one, 
And a fleet-footed animal I be- 


come. 

Behead a snare, and produce a 
sound. 

Behead a wind instrument, and 
leave a stringed instrument. 

Curtail a vehicle, and leave an 
animal; then behead, and leave a 
label. 

Curtail an article of dress, and 
leave another. 

Curtail the act of sowing, and 
develop a purpose. 


Delete a fetter, and leave part of the face. 
Delete neatness, and leave a tribe. 


CLAIRE INGELOW. 


CHARADE. 


* Jirst did Adam lose; 
fen call my second good; 


whole you'll doubtless use, 


‘o trim the baby’s hood. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
. “The man in the iron mask.” 
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For the Companion. 
CHEWING GUM. 

A correspondent inquires whether the use of chew- 
ing-gum is really beneficial, as some persons have 
asserted. 

The opinion has one plausible argument in its 
favor. The saliva is an important digestive fluid. On 
it depends the digestion of all starchy substances— 
bread, mush, potatoes and the like. It is for this 
reason that thorough mastication of such foods is 
necessary, in order that the saliva may be duly mixed 
with their particles. For the same reason it is better 
to eat bread dry than to moisten it, and dry bread is 
practically easier of digestion than mush, which is 
often swallowed without sufficient mastication. 

Now, as the saliva is copiously secreted in gum- 
chewing, it might be thought that the stomach would 
thus be aided in the digestion of starchy food; but 
just here comes in another physiological fact, namely : 
that saliva loses its digestive power very soon after 
entering the stomach, being neutralized by the action 
of the gastric juice. 

But can gum-chewing be regarded as to any degree 
harmful? 

1. The habit is unnatural. It meets no normal 
need, as does the chewing of the cud by the cow and 
some other animals. Whatever is abnormal is pre- 
sumptively injurious, even though we may not be 
able to trace its effects. It took a long time to find 
out that tobacco-chewing caused one of the most | 
fatal diseases of the heart. 

2. Every secretion of the body has its natural limi- 
tation. Artificial stimulation greatly beyond this 
point must be hurtful. This is a general law. Gum- 
chewing stimulates the salivary glands vastly beyond 
their normal limit, and the result must be injurious. 

3. The constant swallowing of saliva in a sort of 
churned state carries into the stomach a large amount | 
of air, which becomes a source of discomfort and | 
often of positive injury. It must be remembered 
that air swallowed in this way becomes greatly ex- | 
panded by internal heat. 

4. Muscles are enlarged by use. Witness the black- | 
smith’s arm as compared with that of the scholar. 
Witness also the enormous muscles of the athlete. 
Now the normal use of the masseter muscles tends | 
only to keep them in proper working condition; but 
their overuse in gum-chewing must tend to their un- | 
due enlargement, and thus to the disfiguration of the 
face. 


> 
For the Companion. | 
THE FLAMING OF THE SEA. } 
| 


I have often wondered that the classic authors have | 
made no allusion to the beautiful phenomenon known | 
as phosphorescence of the sea. Byron has the only 
definite allusion to it that I remember, and Cole- 
ridge’s lines referring to the water-snakes, though 
beautiful, are grotesque in their misdescription. 

The most beautiful manifestations of this flaming 
of the sea that I have ever seen were on the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, and chiefly in Au- 
gust and September. 

One night I went in an open skiff, with two New- 
foundland fishermen, on the search for floating por- 
tions of the cargo of a ship which had struck the 
cliff and gone into a deep “gulch.” The night was 
calm and clear, and the moon about half-full. 

We entered a large cave, the skiff moving slowly 
before the light breeze, and here, bringing our little | 
craft ‘‘to,”” we waited and watched for some drifting 
bale or bafrel. Presently it became dead calm and | 
there was not a sound to be heard; and still we 
watched and waited. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the din of a 
multitude of small sounds everywhere upon the sur- 
face of the water. These were produced by the up- 
rising of a large school of herring, each fish striking 
the water with its tail and fins. And no sooner had 
the sounds broken upon our ears than lo! the whole 
face of the sea burst into a yellow flame, the light 
flashing everywhere through the cave and illuminat- 
ing the rocks and the front of the cliffs. 

I had never seen it before, and was amazed. One 
of the fishermen put out his oar, plashed it in the 
water, and said, “Look!” The water fairly blazed 


| there, on the ground about six 


| the shrew, and beshrew the shoe.” 
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where he struck it and a shower of beautiful golden | 
sparks arose and fell about us. So bright was the | 
light that I was able to read with ease the notes that 
I made in my diary. 

Then 1 took up a bucketful of the water to examine | 
next morning. The top, rim and sides of the pail 
seemed on fire. I learned that the lovely display 
always occurred at that season, when great bodies of 
herring suddenly arose and ‘breached.’ 

In the morning I found the water swarming with 
little umbrella-shaped jelly-fish of the Medusa family. | 
This dainty and pretty little creature is surcharged 
with phosphorus and is known along the coast as 
“herring bait.” EDMUND COLLINS. 


~—— ? 


QUEER FOSTER-CHILD. 


Cats sometimes adopt the young of other animals, 
even when they have not lost their own kittens; but 
the sort of adoption which a Pennsylvania correspon- 
dent of The Companion relates is certainly very un- 
usual. The cat of whom the story is told had been 
deprived of her sole kitten, and was mewing about | 
disconsolately. All at once her attention was attracted | 
by a brood of young chickens, which were taking the 
air under a gravel-sifter in the yard. 


She seemed quite fascinated by the downy, newly 
fledged little creatures, and began walking about the | 
cage, mewing in motherly tone as they “‘peeped” one | 
to another. The chickens, on their part, watched | 
the cat suspiciously, and evidently regarded her as | 
an enemy. | 

Next morning it was found that one chicken was | 
missing, and as the old cat was nowhere to be found, | 
she was at once suspected of having stolen the} 
chick and carried it away. A search was made for 
the cat, but without success. 

On the second morning after the chicken’s disap- | 
pearance two little girls of the family once more | 
started on the search. Going around the house to the 
back of an old kitchen, one of them climbed a ladder | 
to a loft which served as a storehouse for odds and 
ends. Nearing the top of the ladder, the little girl 
heard a faint “cheep!” 

She searched the loft as she had done before, but 
found nothing. Again came the faint ‘‘cheep!’’ from 
some unknown source. 

In the weather-boarding by the side of a chimney 
which went up at the side of the loft there was a 
hole. Into this the little girl ae her head, and 

eet below, sat the | 
cat, with the little famished chicken beside her. 

In order to rescue the chicken, it was necessary to 
make an opening in the weather-boarding near the 
ground. Then the adopted chicken, which the foolish 
cat was trying to bring up as a kitten, was set free 
and restored to its mother, greatly to the distress of 
the old cat, which kept on fondling and licking it to 
the last moment. Her distress, indeed, seemed even 
greater than when she was deprived of the kitten. 





~— 
TWO DOCTORS. 


Almost every one has made his jest about the 
proneness of doctors to disagree, the one prescribing 
exactly an opposite course from that ordered by an- 
other, but not every one has had an opportunity to 
conduct such an experiment as was made by the late 
Baron Lutz, formerly Prime Minister of Bavaria. 


The baron was once severely wounded in battle in 
both legs. The wound in one leg was much like that 
in the other. It struck him that here was a chance 
to study the ways of the surgical profession and 
beguile the long hours of his convalescence. He 
pe a called in one doctor, and gave him charge 
of his right leg, but told him nothing about the 
wound in the other, and then called in another sur- 
geon for his left leg, keeping him similarly in igno- 
rance about the wounded right leg. 

The doctors adopted a very different method of 
treatment, but both wounds healed at about the same | 
time. When the baron’s legs were quite well, he 
derived a great deal of amusement from getting the | 
doctors together and mystifying them with questions 
about the way each had treated “his leg.” 


(Oe | 
| 
MISLAID. 


Here is a little anecdote, related by the Boston 
Courier, from which several deductions might be 
drawn. It might be used, for instance, as an argu- 
ment against over-activity, or as showing that a man 
may have money about his person, and still have no 
ready money. 


A small boy was riding in a street-car, but was 
unable to sit quietly, as passengers in a public con- 
veyance ought to do. He had his fare in his hand, 
but now and then laid it on the seat or put it into his 
mouth—a filthy habit—when he needed both hands 
to execute one of his nervous gymnastic movements. 

_He was just in the middle of a lively attempt to 
pick by a bit of paper with his left hand twisted 
under his right leg, when the conductor came along 
for the fares. The small boy sat up suddenly, and at 
once began to gasp and choke in a manner really 
alarming. The conductor looked at him as if he ex- 
pected him to go into a fit. 

Instead of that, however, the poor fellow recovered 
himself a little, and stammered out: 

“You'll have to charge my fare to my father, mis- 
ter, please. I’ve swallowed my nickel.’ 





~~ 


HER AMBITION. 


A Kansas City school-teacher was one day asking | 
her scholars what they wanted to be or do when they 
were men and women. 


She received various answers. One child wished to 
be a farmer, another a merchant, another a banker, 
another a school-teacher, another a musician, and so 
on. Some of them answered simply, “I don’t know.” 

Finally she came to Susie Benley, a nice little girl 
of eight years. 

“Well, Susie, what do you want to be when you 
are grown up?”’ 

Susie arose and demurely replied, to the amusement 
and astonishment of the teacher, “I want to be a 
married lady, and keep house.” 


=< 
DOING WELL. 


As it was in Emerson’s youth so it is now: the best 
things that a bay learns at school are those which the 
master does not teach. Such, at all events, is the 
boy’s opinion. 

“‘Well, Tommy,” said a visitor, “how are you get- 
ting on at school?” 

“First-rate,” answered Tommy. “I aint doing as 
well as some of the other boys, though. I can stand 
on my head, but [ have to put my feet against the 
fence. I want to do it without being anywhere near 
the fence, and I guess I can after a while.”—Jewish 
Messenger. 


> 


_Her who would limber his tongue should repeat 
fifteen times, as fast as possible, the sentence, “Shoe 
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The best thing out to-day, that all ages enjoy, is 
the New Parlor Game with the patent Rubber Tipped Amateur Photogra phers, 
Projectile. No home is complete without it. The | Sista ter genie aeaieteenion Witeio baetiineien ninee 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., boston, Mass., are Head- graph materials. We guarantee to save you money. 
quarters, and are mailing it for 75 cents. 
oa. : 


NOV. 20, 1890. 


[ Adv. | THE JOHN WILKINSON Co., 269 & 271 State Street, Chicago. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and —- and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 
BLISy, 
{801 % 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective, 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 
For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and are known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 


The late Cardinal Newman’s World-renowned De- 
votional Hg hag In book foum, 16 pages, charmingly 
illustrated by Alice and F. Corbin Price. 

MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 20 CENTS. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 & 300 Broadway, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL WINTER- 
FLOWERING BULBs. 

For only 75 cents I will send 
free by mail, 13 fine Single Hy- 
acinths, different colors; or 13 | 
Double Hyacinths; or 8 fine, 
named Hyacinths; or 30 Single 
Mixed Tulips; or 30 Double Mix- 
ed Tulips; or 30 Parrot Tulips: 
or 60 Assorted Crocus; or 13 
Assorted Narcissus; or for $5.00 
I will send free by mail all the 
above collections, numberin 
206 bulbs. For $1.00 I will senc 
24 Hardy White Flowering Bulbs | 
for Cemetery; 12 Fine Winter- 
Blooming Roses for 75 cents; or 
10 Flowering Begonias; or 5 Be- 
Ln and 5 Abutilons; 

apanese Chrysanthemums; or | 
13 Double Geraniums; or 12 
Single Geraniums; or 12 As- 
sorted Flowering Plants for 
winter-blooming. All strong 
plants labelled. Address, 


CHARLES A. REESER, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





BARRY'S 
Tricopherous 
7@ HAIR & SKIN 


quisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 






ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c, 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 








Scotch Flannels,. 


500 pieces, fine quality, in beauti- 
ful stripes and plaids, 27% inches 








p° YOU realize that you can re- 
cover your old umbrella yourself 
at a small expense? Our patented De- 
tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 
perfectly to any frame in three minutes 
without sewing. If you send us exact 


length of the ribs we guarantee the fit 





or money refunded. 
wide, including some Black and If you have a good umbrella handle 
White Effects — warranted Un- and frame you cannot afford to throw 
shrinking. Desirable for Pajamas, ] | them away. We keep several qualities: e 


Cotton Gloria, silk finish, $1.25; Union 
Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 


Children’s Dresses, 
ete. Price, per yard, 


37: cents. 
Send for Samples. | 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., || 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
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FOR LOUNGING, FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, FOR THE BATH, 
FOR STEAMER-TRAVELLING, 

FOR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, FOR YACHTING. 
For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to 
$35, with Hood and Girdle complete. 


Samples of Goods and full in- 
formation sent on application. 


House Dresses, 











Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


If your lecal deal- 
er cannot supply the 

Be sure to send exact cevers, send to us. 
length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted. 

THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 


381 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 























FURS. 


Jackets, Wraps, Cloaks and Mantles, 
Shoulder Capes, Pelerines, Cravattes. 


Choice and Exclusive Designs. Moderate Prices. 


An Illustrated Price List will be 
mailed to any one mentioning The 
Youth’s Companion. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














~ BIARDOT’S 


french Soups. 


( “Exquisite zn flavor.” —Marion Harzanp. ) 


For the Christmas Dinner. 


Ready save warming. 
Better than Home-made. 
Quality never varies. 
Save time. 

Fancy Grocers have them. 


Green Turtle, Terra 








e pin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, 
Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle. Ox Tail. ‘Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 

rench Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


A sample can will be sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 
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| more frequently in the cases of general appropri- 
ation bills and revenue bills than in any others, 
and has more than once caused serious disagree- 
ments between the two bodies. 

| As the senators and representatives are not 
| officers of the United States within the meaning 
of the Constitution, and, therefore, cannot be 
impeached and removed from office, expulsion is 
the only process by which the seat of a corrupt or 
unworthy member can be vacated. 

The causes for which a member may be expelled 
have never been, and in the nature of the case 
| cannot be, specifically defined. The Constitution 
| is silent upon the subject, and the whole proceed- 
ing is necessarily left to the sound judgment and 
sense of justice of the members, who, if they act 
without sufficient cause, are amenable only to 
their own constituents and the general public 








For the Companion. 


SEPARATE FUNCTIONS OF THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


By John G. Carlisle, U. 8. Senator. 


By the Constitution of the United States, all 
the legislative power of the Government is vested | 
in the Congress, which consists of two branches, | sentiment. 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Each! The House of Representatives possesses the 
State is entitled to two senators, who are chosen | sole power of impeachment, and the Senate has 
for six years by the State Legislature, but the | the sole power to try the accused person. When 
members of the House of Representatives are | sitting for that purpose the senators are required 
elected every two years by the direct vote of the | to be on oath or affirmation, and when the Pres- 
people of the several States. | ident is on trial, the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 

The Senate, at the time I write, consists of | Court must preside. It requires the concurrence 
eighty-four members, and the House of Repre-| of two-thirds of all the members present. to con- 
sentatives consists of three hundred and thirty | vict, and the judgment can have no effect except 
members, and four delegates from the Territories | to remove the accused from office, and disqualify 
who have the right to speak and to serve on some | him to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust 
of the standing committees, but no right to vote | or profit under the United States; but the party 
either in the committees or in the House. convicted may still be indicted, tried, convicted 

The right of the two Houses to legislate upon | and punished according to law in the ordinary 
all questions over which they have jurisdiction | judicial tribunals. 
under the Constitution, is modified by the quali- 
fied veto power vested in the President. No bill 
or joint resolution—that is, a resolution requir- 
ing the concurrence of both Houses—can have 
the force and effect of a law until it has been 
presented to the President, and approved by 
him; but if returned by him without his ap- 
proval, it becomes a law if re-passed by a vote 
of two-thirds in each House. If he does not 
return the bill or resolution with his objections 
to its passage within ten days, Sundays excepted, 
after it is presented to him, it becomes a law, 
unless Congress has in the meantime prevented 
its return by an adjournment. 

The Vice-President of the United States is by 
virtue of his office the President of the Senate, 
and presides over its deliberations, and signs 
all bills and joint resolutions after they have 
passed both Houses. If there be no Vice-Pres- 
ident, or in case he is absent, the Senate is pre- 
sided over by one of its own members elected 
president pro tempore. The Vice-President has 
no right to vote except in case of a tie, but a 
senator chosen to preside may vote on all ques- 
tions the same as other members of the body. 

At the first meeting of each Congress—that is, | a member, the Constitution does not specify the 
every two years—the House of Representatives | causes for which an officer may be impeached and 
elects a Speaker and other officers to serve during | removed. The House of Representatives, when it 
the Congress, but it has the right to change them | prepares the charges and presents them to the 
at any time. Senate, decides in the first instance what consti- 

The Speaker presides when the House is in| tutes an impeachable offence, but this is not con- 
session, decides all questions of order, signs all | clusive upon the Senate. The latter body deter- 
bills and joint resolutions that have passed both | mines on the trial, not only whether an impeach- 
Houses, and performs many other duties imposed | able offence is charged in the articles, but also 
upon him by law and the rules of the House. | whether the charge is sustained by the evidence, 
Being always a member of the House, he has a| and from its decision there is no appeal. 
right to vote on all questions, but the rules do| There are two other very important functions 
not require him to do so except when his vote | belonging to the Senate, in which the House does 
would change the result. not participate. 

As a general rule, any bill or resolution may be| One of these is the ratification of treaties, and 
first introduced and passed in either House, and |the other is the confirmation of appointments 
then sent to the other for consideration; but there | to office made by the President. The Constitution 
is an exception to this rule in the case of bills | provides that the President shall have power, by 
raising revenue. and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 

All such bills must originate in the House of | make treaties, but two-thirds of the senators 
Representatives, and this has been held to apply | present must concur; and that he shall nominate, 
to bills abolishing taxes as well as to bills impos- and, by and with the consent of the Senate, shall 
ing taxes. | appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 

Whether the Senate has a right to originate a | consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
general appropriation bill authorizing the pay- | other officers of the United States whose appoint- 
e@ment of money out of the Treasury for the sup- | ments are not otherwise provided for in the Con- 
port of the Government is still a disputed ques- | stitution, and which shall be established by law. 
tion, but in practice all such bills originate in the | But the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
House. ment of such inferior officers as they may think 

With this exception, the two Houses possess | proper in the President alone, or in the courts of 
equal powers in all matters of legislation; but | law, or the heads of departments. 
there are certain functions which belong toeach| While this provision plainly confers upon the 
of them separately, and in the exercise of which | President and the Senate the sole power to make 
the other can take no part. Each is the sole judge | treaties, a power which has never been disputed, 
of the elections, qualifications and returns of its | yet there are certain classes of treaties which, 
own members; that is, each has the exclusive | after they are made, cannot be put into effective 
right to inquire and decide whether any person | operation without legislation by Congress, and in 
claiming to be a member has been legally elected, | all such cases the House may, of course, prevent 
and possesses the qualifications required by the | the practical exercise of the power by refusing to 
Constitution. | concur in the passage of the necessary laws. 

A senator must be at least thirty years old, and | ‘Treaties of commercial reciprocity, which pro- 
he must have been a citizen of the United States | pose to make changes in our revenue system, and 
for nine years, and an inhabitant at the time of | treaties for the extradition of fugitives from 
his election of the State for which he is chosen. | justice which require the enactment of laws con- 
A representative must be at least twenty-five ferring jurisdiction upon the courts, and prescrib- 
years old, a citizen of the United States for seven | ing the manner in which the alleged criminal may 
years, and an inhabitant at the time of his election | be apprehended, identified and surrendered, are 
of the State in which he is chosen. examples of this class. 

Each House has the right, without consulting, Without entering upon disputed ground, it will 
the other, to make rules for the government of | be sufficiently accurate for the present purpose, to 
its own proceedings, punish its members for dis- | say, generally, that whenexer a treaty proposes to 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of | change the existing order of things. within the 
two-thirds, expel a member. limits of our own territory, it cannot be fully 











The rules adopted by the two bodies are quite | executed unless supplemented by appropriate leg- | 


different in many respects, and it sometimes hap- | islation. 

pens that bills which have passed the House, and | It will be seen from what has already been said, 
been sent to the Senate, are there amended by | that the actual appointment to office is not made 
inserting provisions which could not have been | until after the Senate has advised and consented 
incorporated in them in the House. This occurs | to the nomination sent in by the President. This 
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is always the case when the vacancy to be filled 
occurs during a session of the Senate; but under 
another clause of the Constitution, if a vacancy 
happens in an office during a recess the President 
has the power to make an actual appointinent and 
grant a commission, which, however, expires at 
the end of the next session. 

There are cases in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives elects the President of the United States, 





and the Senate elects the Vice-President. Ordi- 
narily the President and Vice-President are elected 
by the votes of electors, who are appointed in the 
several States in such manner as the State legis- | 
latures may direct. Formerly these electors were | 
chosen in most of the States by the legislatures 
themselves; but one after another of the States 
gave the right of choice to the people, until at last 
all adopted that system, and now electors are 
appointed in every State by popular vote. 

Each State is entitled to appoint as many 
electors as it has senators and representatives in 
Congress, and after they are chosen it is their 
duty to meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice-President. They 
are required to make, sign and certify distinct 
lists showing the persons voted for and the number 
of votes cast for each, and these lists must be 
sealed and sent to the President of the Senate. 
They are opened by the President of the Senate 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the votes are counted. 





If it is found that no one has received the votes 








THE OBERAMMERGAU STAGE. 


if no one has received the votes of a majority of 
the whole number of electors for the office of 
Vice-President, it is the duty of the Senate to 
elect that officer. But the Senate is not required 
to proceed immediately, and need not vote by 
ballot. 

In the House the vote must be taken by States, 
the whole representation from each State having 
but one vote, and a quorum for this purpose con- 
sists of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States; but a majority of all the States is 
necessary to make an election. 

In the Senate a quorum for the election of a 
Vice-President consists of two-thirds of the whole 
number of senators, but a mere majority of this 
two-thirds cannot elect, a majority of the whole 
number being necessary for that purpose. 

In choosing a President, the House is limited to 
the three persons who received the highest num- 
bers of the votes cast for that office by the electors, 
and the Senate in choosing the Vice-President is 
limited to the two persons who received the highest 
numbers of votes cast for that office by the 
electors. 

No vote, therefore, given in the House for any 
other person than one of those three could be 
counted; and so in the Senate, a vote would be 
thrown away unless cast for one of the two per- 
sons to whom that body is limited in making its 
choice. 

The three great powers of government are the 
legislative, the executive and the judicial. The 
| legislature makes laws, the judiciary expounds 
them, and the executive enforces them. The 
American theory of government is that these 
powers shall be lodged, as far as possible, in sep- 
arate and distinct classes of officials; and some 
of the State Constitutions declare, in substance, 
that no officer or body of officers belonging to one 
of these classes shall exercise any power belong- 
ing to another. 





In fact, however, no matter what the theory 
may be, or what general declarations may be 
made in the Constitution, these powers are not 
always kept entirely separate and distinct. We 
| have seen that under the Constitution of the 
| United States, the President, who is the chief 
| executive officer, participates to a certain extent 
| in the exercise of legislative power, because no 

bill passed by Congress can become a law without 

| his approval, unless passed in each House by a 
! vote of two-thirds when returned with his objec- 
| tions. 

The Senate, although it belongs to the legisla- 
tive department, exercises executive powers in 
the ratification of treaties and the confirmations 
of nominations for office, and judicial power in 
the trial of impeachments. 








The House of Representatives has no executive 


powers, but it acts in a judicial capacity when it 
investigates charges against public officers, and 
prepares articles of impeachment against them. 


—@r—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE PASSION PLAY. 


In the year 1633 a fearful pestilence broke out 
in the picturesque villages dappling the valleys 
of the Bavarian Highlands. Death was striding 
up the mountain to the hamlet of Ammergau. 
The villagers, in this terrible strait, solemnly 
vowed that if God in His mercy would arrest 
the pestilence, they would perform the Passion 
Tragedy in thanksgiving, every tenth year. The 
plague, from the hour when the vow was uttered, 
began to fade out, and although it laid the neigh- 
boring hamlets desolate, Oberammergau never 
lost an inhabitant. 

In 1634 the play was first acted. The decadal 
period was chosen for 1680, and the Passion Play, 
with certain unavoidable interruptions, has been 
performed every tenth year since. 

It was a glorious morning in May, 1880, when, 
seated in a carriage drawn by a pair of mountain 
ponies, I spun out of the picturesque village of 
Murnau, which was as near to Oberammergau as 
I could go by steam. The air was laden with the 
perfume of fruit blossoms, intermingled with the 
fainter and more delicate scent of wild flowers. 


| Beside me, to the merriest measure, danced the 
of a majority of all the electors for the office of | 
President, it is the duty of the House to proceed | blithely on every branch, and the distant tinkle of 
Here again, as in the case of the power to expel | immediately to choose a President by ballot; and | & sheep bell chimed in with unconscious harmony. 


clear, sparkling little Ammer. Birds carolled 


The road from Murnau for more than a mile 
is arched over by trees. This umbrageous tun- 
nel once pierced, the eyes greet the stupendous 
beauty of snow-capped Alps, ‘‘eternal silence in 
their icy halls.’ To the right is the Ettaler 
range, with the fir-ribbed Ettaler Mande, over 
five thousand feet in height. To the left were 
Herzogen and the Krottenkopf, seven thousand 
feet high, while directly in front, barring the 
gorge, bidding defiance to invading Titans, 
stands the Zugspitz, ten thousand feet high, its 
ghostly white summit dreaming in an awful 
quietude. 

Great bars of sunlight streaked the moun- 
tain-sides weirdly, relieving the black shadows 
of the fir-trees, while clots of molten gold tinted 
the snow, or flung a pink radiance on the 
dazzling white, like the blush in the bud of a 
Provenge rose. The green, daisy-dappled fields 
stretched upward to the fringe of woods, and 
tender-tinted grain painted the foreground from 
yellow to sage. 

At the little village of Oberau I dismissed 
my carriage, and joined two Englishmen in the 

ascent, on foot, of the steep and romantic Ettaler- 
berg. What a road we had—fern-caressed, with a 
Gnadencapelle, or chapel of grace, at every turn. 

Upward! the Ammer murmuring on the left, a 
thousand feet below, a streak of silver; on the right 
the precipitous Ettalerberg, sheer over the road, 
and threatening to join issue with the towering 
mountains on the other side of the river. Upward! 
passing peasants on foot, greeting them with a 
return Griiss Gott—“‘God be with you.”” Upward! 
passed by Sybaritic pilgrims lolling in carriages 
and losing one-half of the beauties of the glorious 
scene. Upward! and the entrance to the Emmer- 
thal is gained at last. 

Nestling beneath the protecting shoulder of the 
Ettaler Mande stands the guardian of the valley, 
the ancient Benedictine Monastery of Ettal—a 
monastery no longer save in name. 

Two miles from Ettal is Oberammergau; on the 
way, the road winds through the valley and beside 
the crystal stream. Up in the air stands cross- 
crowned Kofel, keeping watch and ward over its 
beloved village from a height of three thousand 
feet. Quaint little houses, each adorned with a 
fresco representing some sacred subject, mark the 
entrance to the village, the church peeping over 
the pointed roofs. On a lofty eminence at the 
other side of the village is a colossal group in 
white marble of the crucifixion, singularly start- 
ling and imposing. This was the gift of King 
Ludwig, the mad monarch who afterward com- 
mitted suicide by drowning. 

The village is singularly irregular, the houses 
being dotted here and there, sometimes right in 
the middle of the road. The streets, if thus they 
may be styled, are exquisitely clean, and the 
sheen of whitewash on the houses absolutely daz- 
zling. The children are the rosiest, chubbiest and 
bluest-eyed urchins I have ever gazed upon. They 
are modest yet fearless, and reply to your ques- 
tionings in a wondrously earnest way, their eyes 
raised to yours in a piquant wistfulness that defies 
description. . 

I secured lodging in the house of Frau Krach, 
mother of Anastasia Krach selected to perform 
the important réle of the Virgin Mary. I was 
lodged up two flights of ladders, and could stand 
upright in the centre of the room only; but my 
bed was fit for the Sleeping Princess, so daintily 
neat was it. 

Many influences have been at work to produce 
the peasant players of Ammergau. All the more 
intelligent members of the community are wood- 
carvers, and the religious subjects which they 
select admirably fit them for the figures they per- 
form on the stage, as well as for correctness of 
form and pose. What they cut in their homes 
they endeavor to represent; and, treating the sub- 
jects as they do, reverentially, they approach the 
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characters full of a holy awe combined with a pas- 
sionate fervor. 
But the great training school for the Passion Play 


has been the village church, with its ceremonies, its | 


processions, its music. ‘The village school is conducted 
in the same spirit; the children are taught to sing 
passages from the play, which is at once the Alpha 
and Omega of the lives of the villagers. When the 
public theatre is taken down at the end of the great 
decennial season, the stage is left standing, and the 
rehearsals go on for ten years. 


1 arrived at Oberammergau upon the evening of | 


Saturday. The village was the scene of the liveliest 
animation. Every house was full, every garden had 
its table, and each table its cheery guests. From all 


tne neighboring hamlets the inhabitants came troop- | 
ing in—the men, many of them, in the picturesque | 


mountain dress, consisting of the conical felt hat 
adorned with a rooster’s feather or the beard of the 
chamois, the short jerkin of gray trimmed with 
green, the stout leather breeches to the knee, and the 
elaborately trimmed gaiters. 

The women were remarkable for the white necker- 
chiefs, black waists, red skirts, and shoes with great 
silver buckles. All the Gasthofs or little inns did a 
roaring business, the famous foaming beer and liver 
sausage well to the fore. 

I spent part of Sunday in visiting Josef Maier, the 
Christus, Gregor Lechnor, the Judas, and Maria 
Lang, the Magdalene of the play. 

The booming of a cannon discharged beneath Kofel 
at five o’clock on Monday morning set the village in 
motion. As early as seven o’clock the different paths 
leading to the theatre were choked, as thousends of 
peasants who had failed to obtain tickets hoped to 
get in, even at the eleventh hour. I paid eight marks— 
not quite two dollars—and was provided with a cane- 


bottomed chair of the newest and most improved | 


turn-up fashion. The prices range from one mark to 
eight. From three marks upward the seats are cov- 
ered; the remainder are open to rain and shine. 

The Ammergau Passion Theatre is a structure of 
very unpretending exterior. It is built entirely of 
boards. 
feet wide and one hundred and sixty-eight deep. 
Its area is twenty thousand square feet, and it seats 
six thousand persons. The stage bears traces of the 
ancient theatre of Greece. Some contend that it is 
but a more perfect form of the mystery theatre of 
the Middle Ages. 

There are five distinct places of action for the 
players: First, the proscenium for the chorus, for 
processions; second, the central stage for tableaux 


vivants, and the usual dramatic scenes; third, the | 


palace of Pilate; fourth, the palace of Annas; fifth, 
the streets of Jerusulem. Over the curtain, on a blue 
ground, are painted the figures of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, while above them is a pelican feeding her 
young from her heart’s blood. 

The Passion Play, which consists of eighteen acts, 
possesses two peculiarities—namely, tableaux vivants 
of prophetic Old Testament types, and a chorus of 
Schutzgeister, or guardian angels. This chorus con- 
sists of nineteen persons, ten males and nine females, 
the leader being styled the prologue or choragus. 
They advance from the recesses on either side of the 
proscenium and form a line, slightly concave, across 
the front of the stage. After the line is formed, the 
choragus announces the prologue to each act in a 
sweet yet strong chant; the solo is taken up either 
alternately or by the whole chorus, until the bell rings 
for the curtain to rise upon the stage, to reveal 
within a tableau vivant. These spirit singers prepare 
the audience for the coming scenes, and explain and 
interpret in delightful harmony the connection be- 
tween the type and the fulfilment. 

Boom! and a cannon, discharged under Kofel, 
announces eight o’clock. A death-like silence falls 
upon the six thousand people, and the three times six 
thousand assembled outside. The sun is shining 
down upon us, and birds flit across the stage. 

To the right and left, in admirable perspective, are 
represented the streets of Jerusalem. A child actor 
emerges from one of the houses. This child is clothed 
in a strange garb, and is barelegged and barefooted. 
It shades its eyes with its little hands and disappears. 
A strange thrill passes through the audience at sight 
of this little child. It is the first actual indication of 
the Passion Play. 

The exigencies of space preclude a description of 
the play itself. Suffice it to say that it held me spell- 
bound until twelve o’clock, when the audience dis- 
persed for one hour, and then from one o’clock until 
six. The play consists of two parts—the first part 
from Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem to His 
betrayal, the second from the agony in Gethsemane to 
the Resurrection and Ascension. 

I repeat, that I sat spellbound, and even when the 
curtain descended, and as I wended my way in silence 
to my attic, the sense of awe remained, and with it a 
sublimity of feeling impossible to describe. 


NUGENT ROBINSON. 
—_——_+or—___——_ 


PLEASANTRIES AT COURT. 


The King and Queen of Italy are said to live in 
such harmony that they can afford to play small 
jokes upon each other without fear of misunderstand- 
ing. Queen Margherita has lately found it necessary 
to wear glasses in order to read, and the sight of 
them so annoys the king that he says, whenever she 
is about to put them on: 

“Margherita, put down those glasses!” 

The queen does not obey, and her husband an- 
nounces : 

“Margherita, if you don’t put down those glasses, 
I shall sing.” 

Now, as the king has no ear for music, and his wife 
has, this threat proves efficacious. The glasses are 
removed. 

Another story, which illustrates the cordial friend- 
ship existing between the two, states that the queen 
was at one time very anxious that the king should 
dye his hair, which had become quite white. Her 
entreaties had no effect, and she resorted to what she 
considered a clever expedient. Having procured a 
supply of the best hair-dye from Paris, she placed it 
on her husband's dressing-table, hoping that the sight 
of it would tempt him to oblige her. 

The king said nothing, but, a few days after, to the 
queen’s horror, her favorite dog, a white poodle, 
appeared before her with its hair dyed black. The 
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| king had utilized her hair-dye, and she could not com- 
plain. She knew better, however, than to approach 
him again on the subject. 

At another time the king asked a secretary of the 
household what present he thought would be accep- 
table to Queen Margherita at Christmas, and the 
adviser, who was more an honest man than a courtier, 
mentioned the fact that the lady had a great many 
unpaid bills from dressmakers aiid milliners. It 
| might be that she would be relieved to see them 
settled. ° 

On Christmas Day, accordingly, the queen found 
nothing under her napkin but a pile of receipted 
bills. She graciously accepted the gift, and the im- 


then, so report has it, been as rashly extravagant as 
she was before. 


——<—_____—_—_- 


LIFE’S BUILDING. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Every little helps the much ; 
Every careful, careless touc 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


—Susan Coolidge. 
—_———_+or—___—_—_- 


For the Companion. 


EAGLES’ EGGS. 


To make my story clear, I may explain, at the 


that for a number of years I have been a sheep- 
herder, and that, besides shepherding, I have, with 
the assistance of another young man, collected and 
sold from time to time the eggs of the golden eagle, 
which visits and sometimes nests in the northern 
portions of this State. 





Naturalists, curators of museums and others have | 


| found much difficulty in procuring specimen eggs of 
| the golden eagle, which is by no means so common 
| here or elsewhere as the white-headed or bald eagle. 
| Its nests, too, are often placed in almost inaccessible 


the eagle itself, makes the eggs somewhat costly. 


and not so long, and, I think, a little larger than the 

eggs of the bald eagle. 

| Unlike the milk-white eggs of the white-headed 

| eagle, those of the golden eagle—at least all that we 

| have found in northern California—are specked quite 

| thickly and uniformly with spots or irregular small 
1 of reddish-brown, and occasionally have 

| shades and patches of drab and light gray color. 

| I should like to say here, that the “gray eagle” and 

| the “Washington eagle” are wholly distinct from the 





| °? 


golden eagle, and that they are merely immature | 


| individuals of the white-headed species, generally 
| about two years of age. The white-headed eagle does 
| not attain its adult plumage until its fourth year. 
The so-called Washington eagle is a youthful bald 
| eagle, which in due time will look like other bald 
eagles. 

The golden eagle may be distinguished at once 


on its legs. All white-headed eagles have bare legs, 
while the legs of the golden eagle are feathered down 
to the foot. 

Our sheep-farming was conducted somewhat differ- 
ently from sheep-raising in the Eastern States. Our 
sheep were herded on extensive ranges and in “bands” 
of from six hundred to fifteen hundred. In order to 
prevent the sheep from straying in the unfenced 
mountain ranges, and to protect them from mountain 
lions, bears and eagles, each band was in charge of a 
herder or shepherd, whose special business was to 
take good care of it day and night. 


An intelligent and carefully-trained dog is of great 
assistance, releasing the herder from many of the 
dreary details of the business. With the right sort 
of dog, a band of sheep may be left during much of 
the day for hours at a time. 
was quite competent, when bidden, to take charge of 
my band from the time the sheep ‘“‘broke bunch” at 
sunrise till nightfall, and Martin, my fellow-herder, 
had a dog as good as mine. There was, therefore, 
hitle risk in going away hunting or bird’s-nesting for 
a few hours. 

Next to the mountain lion, eagles have proved most 
destructive to our bands, and particularly to the 
lambs. 
the course of a few days or weeks; but a wary old 
eagle may escape the bullet and swoop down upon the 
band, occasionally, for years. 

Usually the place where an eagle has made its eyrie 


some high elevation with a glass. When a brood 
eagle has taken prey, it courses directly for the eyrie, 


fail in his quest. The golden eagle does not often 

build in trees in this region, but generally on some 

crag or cliff of the mountains, to reach which is a far 
more difficult matter than to find where the nest is. 

Three years ago last spring, Martin and I found the 
eyrie of a pair of golden eagles which had caused us 
some loss the season before; but a month or more 
| elapsed before we reached the nest, which was in an 
almost inaccessible spot, on some very rugged cliffs 
| of the main ridge of the mountains, four or five miles 
from our range. No place more difficult for the foot 
of man to reach could have been found in that entire 
| region. 

Climbing the main mountain ridge, we reached a 
level, ledgy little plateau covered with pines. We 
passed through this, and came out upon the brink of 

| along, jagged and precipitous line of cliffs, fronting 
| a great ravine orcafon. It was a chasm of exceed- 
| ingly wild aspect. The cliffs seemed to be six or 
| seven hundred feet high, or rather deep, since we had 
| come out at the top of them. 











plied reproof which went with it, and has not since | 


outset, that I live in Humboldt County, California, | 


| We watched here and were sure that the pair of 


eagles had their nest on the front or outer face of | 


this detached crag. We had come prepared for climb- 
ing. I threw a grappling-hook, attached to a lariat, 
across the chasm, and with it got a firm hold in one 
of the pines. The lariat was drawn taut and made 
fast, and Martin and I went across on it, hand over 
hand. We had now gained a little plat of flat rock 
and coarse soil, which on all sides looked off a sheer 
precipice. 

Creeping out to the brink on the front side, we 
looked over. It was, indeed, a dizzy outlook. The 
rugged, jagged cliff, which even overhung the perpen- 
dicular in many places, descended with scarcely a 
break or buttress to the bed of the cafion. 

The eagles had placed their nest in a little hollow 
on a shelf of rock, about fifty feet below us. There 
was a bunch of sticks as large as a wagon body, but 
the nest itself was too far back to be visible. 

We saw one of the eagles, the female, or larger of 
the pair, standing on the brown, dirty ledge, beside 
the nest. Soon it caught sight of us, and, uttering a 
hoarse hiss, rose and sailed menacingly about the top 
of the crag, snapping its beak and turning down first 
one fiery, red eye, then the other, to mark our move- 
ments. 

“What do you think?” said Martin. 

“I don’t care to undertake it,” said I. 
bad a place for me.” 

“There are eggs in the nest.” 

“Very likely, but I shall not trouble them.” 

The bare thought of descending to it made me 
giddy, and I drew back from the brink of the cliff. 
| “It is a dizzy place, to be sure,” said Martin. ‘I 
| don’t see the least chance to climb down there, nor 
| to climb up from below,” he went on, after looking 
| down for some minutes. ‘The only way would be to 
| let one of us down with a line.” 

“Very well,” replied; ‘“‘you can swing down there 
| by a line if you care to. I don’t.” 
Martin drew back from the brink of the rocks, and 
| looked about him for some moments. 

“Well,” he said, “a line can be safely fastened 


“It is too 





side, so that the top and part of the body will stand 


tying loops in it we could climb down and up.” 

“If the tree would fall as you propose,” I said, “‘it 
| might be done.” 
| “Well, let’s try it!” exclaimed Martin. 
I had a hatchet in my belt. Martin took it and 
| began hacking at the pine. The tree was perhaps 
eight or nine inches in diameter at the butt. 
back nine or ten feet from the brink of the precipice, 
| and was, I should think, twenty-five feet high—not 





| tall for its size, since it stood in an exposed situation. | 


It leaned slightly outward toward the caiion, and 
stood a little lower than the extreme brink of the 
rocks. 

We took turns hacking at the tree, and at last it fell, | 
with fifteen feet or more of the top projecting over 
the cliff. But it was still held fast to the stump by a | 


| broad band of unsevered fibres—quite a third of the 
| tree-trunk, indeed. 


from all such immature white-heads by the feathers | 


| single hoarse cry. 


The work of herder is of a very confining nature. | 
| put them in my cap.” 


My dog, June, indeed, | 


“That’s safe enough to go out on,” said Martin, | 
after looking it ever. ‘It would hold up a ton.” 
As it was a pine with a thick top and many strong 
branches, there was little difficulty in climbing out 
upon it and attaching the riata to it. Martin tied | 
loop-knots in the line, and having made the free end | 
fast under his arms, to hold in case he should acci- | 
dentally lose his grasp, he swung boldly down from 

the pine trunk and descended to the eyrie. 

The eagle swooped down several times, snapping 
her beak within a yard of the intruder, uttering a 
I discharged my revolver at her, 
and at each shot she soared away. 

“Three eggs,” Martin shouted up to me. 


“T can 
He did so, wrapping them in 
his pocket-handkerchief, and in five minutes he was 
safely back beside me, at the top of the crag. The 
entire feat had not occupied much more than half an 
hour. 

“Oh, that was no great exploit,” said Martin. I 
could only shrug my shoulders. He has a cooler head 
than I have. Money would not have tempted me to 
swing down that frightful abyss. 

Our knowledge of the habits of birds taught us 


| that the eagle would lay again, since our stay at the 


| nest had been so brief. 


A “lion” may be hunted out or trapped, in | 
| was about the eyrie. 


We were not disappointed. 
At our next visit to the place, two weeks later, two 
eggs were found. This time neither of the eagles | 
It was about nine o’clock in the 
morning. We walked quietly through the pines, | 
crossed the great cleft, and again Martin descended | 


| by means of a riata line attached to the pine. 


or nest may be located by watching from the top of 


and after the line of flight has been determined with | 
a fair degree of accuracy, the hunter ought not to | 


| kep 
| rigger ‘o which to attach our line. 


| The line of crags is irregular, and at the place | 


where we had seen the eagles there is a kind of pro- 
| jecting crag or rocky butte, which stands out from the 


by some convulsion of nature. A huge crevice or 


After that we did not visit the nest for a month. | 
At our third visit, both eagles were at hand even before 
we had crossed the cleft, and we were compelled to 
frighten them off with repeated shots before Martin | 
ventured to descend to the eyrie. This time there 
were three new eggs, but they were somewhat smaller 
than the first which we had obtained, and after some 
discussion we decided to leave two of them. I think 
the pair hatched and reared from the two which were 
left, for they returned to the place the following year 
and the year after. 

We paid the eyrie an occasional visit during the 
laying season, and had obtained in all sixteen eggs 
from it at the time of the adventure which I shall 
now attempt to relate. 

The pine which we had felled the first year still 
ifs place, and served us as a convenient out- 
Perhaps I should 
say, served Martin, for I had never made the descent 
to the eyrie. Martin always declared that he enjoyed 
it, and | felt sure that I should not enjoy it. 

It had come to be my part, to creep out with him 
on the pine, and having taken a turn of the line 
arouad « branch, to lower him down to the eyrie, and 
to frigt.'en the eagles with my pistol if they showed a 
dic posit.on to attack. 

rhe pine, of course, had weathered much by this 
time, anc i!e top had grown dry, but the wood, at the 


| point of joining with the stump, still seemed sound 
main cliff by itself, as if it had been shaken asunder | 


chasm, nearly fifty feet in width and of unknown | 


depth, separated it from the main, cliff on which we 
stood. But across the chasm, on the top of this 
outstanding crag, there was a little soil and four or 
j five pine-trees growing of fairly good size. 


and firs. We always examined it carefully previous 
to every descent. 

ne day I was lowering Martin to the nest, sitting 
astride the pine among the limbs, and holding the 
line in beth hands, as it slid around the branch, when 
I was startled—electrified I might say—by a sharp, 
splintery snap at the stump of the pine. At the same 


It stood | 
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| moment I felt the trunk giving way and settling down 
beneath my weight. 

Instinctively, and in an instant, I jumped for my 
life, and gained the brink of the cliff just as the tree 
went down, the trunk of it sliding past me over the 
rocks! 

| I heard a shout from Martin below; and, throwing 
| myself flat and supporting my weight with my hands 
| out over the brink, I looked down. 

What I saw I shall never forget. Martin had gained 
| the shelf of rock on which the eagle’s nest was placed, 
and, as the tree slid down and gave him the riata 
slack, he grasped at the stones with one hand, and 
| with the other tried to cast off the noose around his 
| body. 

But the second of time that elapsed was not enough 
for this. The tree plunged down past him, top fore. 
most. He clung for a moment, frantically, to the 

| rocks, and set one heel in acrevice. But the weight 
of the tree jerked him off. I saw his arms thrown 
out wildly, and then he went down, down after the 
tree. 

As it fell, the butt swung outward, and then down- 

| ward and beneath the top. The jerk given it when 

| Martin tried to cling to the rock under the eyrie, had 

| caused it to turn as it fell. 

| The next moment I heard a dull crash, and then 

| perceived that the tree had stopped, and that Martin 
had fallen into the dry top of it and was clinging 

| there! Then it moved again, bending over to one 

side and outward, and again came to a stand-still. 

It was an awful spectacle. At first I could not un- 
| derstand it. I could not see the butt of the tree. 
| Only the dry top, with Martin clinging in it, was in 

sight from the top of the precipice. When the butt 

of the pine had turned under the top, it had swung in 
| against the jagged and fissured side of the precipice, 
| and, by pure accident, had been caught in a crevice 
| between two rocks. It held for a moment, and then 
| sagged over to one side, but still held. 
| Martin, dragged by the tree, had brought up with a 
crashin the dry top. But for the line, tangled amidst 
| the broken limbs, he would have fallen out of it. As 


The auditorium is one hundred and eighteen | Situations, and this fact, even more than the rarity of | here. Cut down this pine, cutting into it on the back | it was, he lodged there and held. 


As nearly as I could make out, he was down at least 


| Itis easy to distinguish the eggs from those of the | out over the edge of the cliff, and make my lariat fast | a hundred feet from the brink where I lay. He had 
bald eagle, or any of the falcons, for they are rounder | to it. Then one of us can lower the other down. By | probably fallen about fifty feet from the eyrie. 


| I caught sight of his face, looking up. ‘Are you 
| much hurt?” I shouted. 

| “Not much, but scratched some!” came his voice 
| from below. 

‘Is there any way you can get down from there?” 

I called again. 

“Oh no,” he said. “It’s more’n four hundred feet 
| from here down to the rocks of the chute into the 
| caiion.”” 

“Well, can you hold there while I go and get 
lines ?” 

“I guess so, if the tree holds. 
move. It’s awful shaky. That trunk is just stuck in 
between the rocks. It keeps starting a little. I don’t 
know how long it will hold.” 

“Well, hang on if you can, old fellow, and I’ll run 
for lines,” I shouted down to him. Then, drawing 
back from the shelving verge of the cliff, I crossed 
the big cleft, and set off for my cabin on the range, 
as fast as I could run. 

It was a hard trip, for the sun was hot, but I ran 
almost all the way. At the cabin were an old riata 
line, and several odds and ends of rope and wire, 
which I gathered up. But all these did not make 
enough to reach down the cliff to Martin, unless I 
could bring into use the line stretched across the cleft. 

To take up that line, after crossing to the out- 
standing crag, was like burning the bridge behind 
me. I hit on a plan to do so, however, and then 
hurried back. 

The line across the cleft had a grapple at the farther 
end, which was hooked into a tree, and on the side 
next to our cabin was drawn taut and tied to another 
tree in a square knot. I changed the square knot to 
a bow-knot, and, attaching one end of my spare riata 
line to the loose end of the bow-knot, threw the other 


But I don’t dare 


| across with a stone, and then crossed myself. 


Before I pulled out the knot, I ran to look down the 
cliff to see if Martin were still in sight. I had been 
gone so long that I feared the tree had fallen with 
him, or that he had fallen out of it. 

To my great joy, I saw him there still, though the 
tree seemed to have sagged over still farther. 

“All right, old boy!” I called down to him. 
soon send you a line.” 

He looked up, but did not speak. 

As rapidly as possible I pulled out the bow-knot, 
slipped knots and loops into both riatas, as also my 
other shorter lines, and then tied them all togethe 
with good square knots. One end of the relief lin® 
thus formed, I made fast round the stump of the 
pine, and tying a stone to the other, lowered away, 
shouting meanwhile to.Martin to be ready to grasp it. 

But it was only after some time and a great deal of 
difficulty, that I finally got it where he could seize it, 


“Tl 


| and it was barely long enough to reach him. 


“Is it all right?” he called up to me. 

“All secure!” I said. 

I felt the line tighten, and, creeping out again 
where I could look over, I watched him as he climbed, 
now drawing himself up, now resting with one foot 
in one of the loops, without which he could never 
have climbed to the top. I saw a pallid look on his 
face, and could feel the line tremble with the shaking 
of his muscles. At times he found foot-rest in an 
angle or cranny of the rocks for a few moments, and 
that assisted him. 

At last he came within reach of the grasp of my 
hand, and, almost by main strength, I dragged him 
up and back upon the flat ledges. 

Crawling forward a few steps, he buried his face in 
his arms, and lay there many minutes without speak- 
ing. His muscles shook as if he were suffering from 
an attack of ague. 

I threw the riata and grapple across the cleft, 
secured a hold and got ready to cross, but more than 
an hour passed before Martin was strong enough to 
go over on the line. 

As we went homeward, he told me that, with every 
little breath of wind, the tree in which he clung had 
swayed in so alarming a way that, all the time I was 
gone, he had been in terror lest it should fall. He 
was somewhat scratched and bruised, but it was the 
frightful suspense which had most unnerved him. 

“My hair will be white to-morrow morning,” he 
said to me. But this prophecy was not fulfilled. 
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It was long past eight o’clock when we reached my 
cabin, and we were so pletely ext ted that we 
threw ourselves down to sleep, without even an 
attempt to get supper, nor did we wake till morning. 

This misadventure did not lead us to give up eagle- 
nesting, but we never again visited that eyrie on the 
cliff. HARRY S. Dorr. 





— + or——- 
THEIR LAST LESSON. 


The graduating class of a high school in & New 
England city one summer numbered about twenty 
young ladies and gentlemen. They naturally felt 
themselves to be quite wise after their many years of 
study, and would have been a little indignant if told 
that there were some very ordinary bits of informa- 
tion of which they were yet ignorant. It remained 
for them to bring their class days to a close by an 
unexpected and sharply practical lesson in natural 
history. 

They had decided to leave the city and their school 
cares behind them, and go on a picnic excursion far 
into the country. The day was charming, not a 
member of the class failed to appear at the railroad 
station, and they set off in high spirits. 

Arrived at the grove, a delightful spot twenty-five 
miles from the city, they began a day of picnic pleas- 
ures, the chief of which was to be the eating of their 
dinner under the trees by the brookside. 

A long and snowy cloth was laid on the grass and 
covered with the toothsome contents of the baskets, 
while the boys made a pail of lemonade. 

Everything was ready, and they were about sitting 
down, when one of the bare | ladies, the salutatorian 
of the class, suddenly pointed to something in a little 
clump of bushes near by and said: 

“What is that?” 


‘“*Where?” 
“There in those bushes. What a queer-looking 
formation! I don’t remember anything like that in 


my botany.” 

“Maybe it isn’t a botanical growth,” suggested 
another member of the class. 

“It seems to be growing right there on the bushes. 
One of you boys bring it to me, please.” | 
“Oh, let’s eat our dinner first, I’m half-starved. 
bats pursue our botanical investigations after- 

ward.” 

“No,” replied the salutatorian, decidedly, “I want 
to see it now. Charlie K——, won’t you bring it to 
me?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, as he walked toward the 
“queer-looking formation,” which was unlike any- 
thing he, a city-bred boy, had ever seen. 

Seizing the eget tg ball-like formation, he gave 
it a jerk, and the next instant ran wildly toward the 

arty seated around the cloth, beating the air with 
ris hands, and vigorously slapping himself on the 
head, back, face and neck. 





“Mercy! something bit me!’ shrieked the saluta- 
torian, clapping one hand suddenly to her cheek, | 
while the class poet at the same moment gave him- | 
self a vigorous whack on the back of the neck, and 
uttered an unpoetical—‘Great Scott!” 

*O-0-0-h!”’ 

**Mercy on us!” 

“Oh, what’s biting me?” | 

““Whoopee!”’ shrieked the valedictorian as he rolled 
over and over on the grass, wildly flinging his four | 
limbs into the air. ‘Hornets! hornets! 

He jumped wildly to his feet and led the fleeing, 
shrieking class far from the spot, all of them going 
through the wildest gymnastics as they ran. 

“A hornet’s nest?” said the class prophet, half an 
hour later, as she tied a wet plantain leaf.over her 
swollen eye. “I didn’t suppose that was a hornet’s 
nest.” 

“That lump on my neck feels as big as an orange,” 
said the valedictorian. 

“See how my cheek is swelling!” cried the prettiest 
irl in the class, suddenly transformed into a puffy- 
aced young woman with only one eye visible. 

“And you have made a specialty of natural history, 
Harry Perkins,” said one young*lady, looking re- 
a we ged toward Harry as she wound a wet hand- 

erchief around one crimson wrist. 

“Well, I didn’t know that was a ‘hornet’s’ nest if 
I have,” replied Harry. ‘Had I known it, I need not 
now go home looking like a defeated prize-fighter.” 

“How are we going to get our dinner away from 
there?” asked the “half-starved’’ young lady. 

This was Ss by the boys of the ie | 


| 
| 





cutting branches from the trees, and waving them 
vigorously while they ey gathered up the still 
untouched feast and fled with it, pursued by several | 
of the most furious of their winged foes. 


homeward, all bearing evidence of their recent con- 
flict, ““we can call this our last class lesson.” 


— +o - 


HE KNEW BETTER. 


It was the general verdict that Farmer Perrin was 
the most obstinate and opinionated man in town. He 
had been for a long time averse to having the street 
lamps lighted after eleven o’clock, contending that, 
at that hour, all honest citizens were, or ought to be, 
in bed. One night, however, he was obliged to go | 
for the doctor at twelve o’clock, and on the way | 
slipped, in a dark street, and sprained his ankle. | 


“Well,” said a triumphant neighbor, next morning, | 
as he approached the piazza where the invalid sat | 
with his foot in a chair, “guess you wish you’d had a 
little more light last night, don’t you?” 

“No!” shouted the other, testily. “If I could ha’ 
seen where I was fallin’, like enough I should ha’ 
been scared and fell further!” 

On another occasion, Farmer Perrin was at the 
railroad station when an Irish girl appeared, lament- 
ing that her brother had not come on a train that had 
just entered the station. ’ 

‘“‘Where was he comin’ from?” asked the old gen- 
tleman. 

“Plaze, sir, from Georgetown.” 

“Well, that aint the train. That one came from 
Portland.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said a Spenco who had | 
overheard the conversation, ‘‘but that was the George- 
town train.” | 

“Nothing of the sort!” cried the obstinate man. | 
“It’s the Portland express.” 

. But,” said the gentleman, patiently and conclu- 
sively, “I came on it from Georgetown.” | 

“It’s nothing to me where you came from,” was | 
the instant reply. “That train was the Portland | 
express!” | 
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PECULIAR TITLE. | 


The funniest speeches are not always those “made | 
on purpose.’ So at least thought a gentleman who 
was walking through the Boston Public Garden, and 
sought to amuse himself by questioning some boys 
whom he found playing near the Washington statue 
there. 


“Boys,” he called, as he approached the group of 
ragged urchins, “who is that gentleman up there?” 

The boys looked vaguely about, and one asked, 
briskly : 

“What gentleman, sir?” 

“The one up there on the bronze horse.” 

“Oh, that’s George Washington,” was the con- 
certed reply, and the gentleman walked away, feelin 
that he had not seemed as funny as he had intended. 
As he went, however, he heard one boy say to the 
others, in good-natured derision, “He called Wash- 
ington a gentleman!” 


Run, run!” | = 


| 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentrifrice.”, Adv. 


**] will never buy a cheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 

ded for its ch Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 





———>——- 
About Bird-Cages. No. 13. 

Besides its peculiar construction the Hendryx Cage 
has many points of its own. For instance, a patent 
adjustable perch, fitting any cage ; a spring perch, that 
attaches to or detaches from any part of cage from the 
outside; another perch which traps and catches ver- 
min if any should get into the cage. Buy only the best 
—the Hendryx. ~ [Adv. 








AN OWL MAID. 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of “‘An 
Owl Maid,”’ Floss to work it, INGALLs’ Book OF StITCH- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stam: Goods, Art 

ks, etc. All for six 2-cent stamps. (12 cents.) 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 


16 cts, GAMES, 16 cts, 


Send 8 2-cent stamps for the following Games: Authors, 
Dominos, 11 Parlor Games, ards (with men) to play 
Chess, Checkers, Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, and 
others as pleasing for the long winter evenings. All 
sent prepaid. Address, W. Parker, Box 456, Danvers, Mass. 


u 
NEVER-BREAK” 
STEEL COOKING UTENSILS. 
Acomplete revolution. Every house- 
keeper wants them. Alwaysnice, always 
clean ; long looked for, here at last. Ask 
your dealer for them, or write for illus- 
trated price list. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland. O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is — “eg and 














it is so 


No Chemicals 


cre used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. | 


THE SUPERIOR 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 
which 
may be always 
relied upon to 
give satisfaction, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you. 








uae 


341 BROAOWAY, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. Criicaco, 
WHOLESALE OSE Pa 


LADY. ACENTS-Send for terms. 
VAN ORDEN CORSET CO,, 92 Clinton Place, N.Y. 

















ALLG 


POROUS 


OCKS 


PLASTERS. 











SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 


which masquerades as cream. Try as \ 
will many manufacturers cannot 
4 ise their cod liver oil as to make 
ti’s 


combined with Hypophos- 
egy is almost as palatable as milk. 
this reason as well as for the fact 


of the stimulating qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Ph: frequentl eo 
scribe ét in cases of vine 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor tenitations. 


USE 

POND’S 
EXTRACT 

for CATARRH, 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 


A WELL-KNOWN NEW YORK PHYSI- 
CIAN GIVES THIS ADVICE IN CASES OF 














| CATARRH : 


“The mucous membrane being relaxed, an 
astringent is required to restore it to a 
healthy condition. POND’S EXTRACT is 
such an astringent. Used as a gargle, wash 
or injection, it is exceedingly beneficial.” 


WHAT THE PATIENT SAYS: 


“1 have been a constant sufferer for years from 
severe colds in my head and throat; the whole mucous 
tissue from the nose, down to and including the 
bronchial tubes, was more or less affected. !t was 
fast developing into CHRONIC CATARRH. | had 
tried most known remedies, and was finally perguaded 
last March to use POND’S EXTRACT. | snuffed it 
up my nose and inhaled it; gargled my throat with it 
and swallowed it. It relieved me wonderfully and has 
effected almost a radical cure. | have used it for 
burns, bruises and sprains, and believe it invaluable 





Attcock’s Porous Ptasters are the only reliable plasters | in such cases. | believe also that no family should be 
ever produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing; | 
Well” gill the valedictorizn, ae they startea| they fully meet all the requirements of a household remedy, 


and should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and cure of Weak Back, Weak 


Muscles, Lameness, 
Pains in the Chest, 
around the Hips, Str 


Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Small of the Back and 
ains, Stitches, and all Local 


Pains Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 


sentation. 
: iz 
explanation induce you to accep 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 


t a substitute. 
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FINE 


Write Postal to-day for this Book. 


Our garments are all made from the most beau- 
tiful and best-wearing genuine Seal Plushes, 
elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles, 
and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. 

The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. 

The book also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- 
vets, etc. This alone makes it a book worth 
having. Please mention YouTH’s CoMPANION. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 





404 ge 
PLusH & Fur Capes 
eo NS Fars MUFFS & Etc 4 


> @F OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 










THE ABOVE CUTS SHOW OUR 
No. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cope, high shoul- 
ders, pointed front, fine satin lining,all sizes, $5.00. 
reat va 'y Plush a r Capes, $3.00 to $50.00. 
No. 404. Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 
ee = satin , intes. ye $10.00 
e muine seal olives, all s on 00. 
No. 452. Very Fine Seal Plush Jacket, 27 
in. long, full plush vest, six in. plush fac- 
ing slepantly lined and finished, only 
No. 526. Our World i 
extra quality Seal P 
and ished. The 
price, worth fully $40.00, only $25.00. 
See our Special Catalogue for nearly one hundred styles 
high class goods, = astontehingly low. ” 


= 





without it in the house, feeling as | do that it com 
| prises a whole Pharmacopeia within itself.”—FRED- 
| ERIC E. FINCK. 

Be sure you get POND’S EX- 
TRACT, not some worthless 
substitute. All Druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





PETERSON'S=: 
1891 MAGAZINE 4 


POPULAR CONTRIBUTORS. “4 


Strong and Clean Fiction, 
| Sketches of History & Biography ,| 
Fine Illustrations, 
“A Fresh & Reliable Fashion News, 
Needle-work Designs, 
Home Decorations, 
Cooking Recipes, y 
With everything to interest, entertain, and 
4 help the women of America. 


4 TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


LARGE REDUCTIONS TO CLUBS. 
Choice premiums to those who 
t up clubs. 


Sample copy, with particulars, 5 cents. 


Address, PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
Mention this paper. Philadelphia, Pa. 








SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE and 
Youtu’s Companion, both to- 
gether, $4. Send to either. 

SCRIBNER’S, more perhaps 
than any other magazine in the 
world, is filled with writings and 
pictures to educate men and 
women without their. suspect- 
‘ing it. 








CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS, | WASHINGTON cns'icwa Gren Nias 


ANDERSON, Box 362, Seattle, Wash. 
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| To relieve cramp and nik aii in the stomach use A qui cK ROAD To We LTH. 

















. IMPROVED 
| os , ” Reliable A, x WwW in every city, to and G WI 
Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, | .tnty in thi he U. 8. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat Li Liquor K-KEEPING 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. | gyphon, Automatic Bank Protector, ‘ety Lock Towel BUS SS MANUAL 
owennsestingilectaetattians Holder, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic Is easily worth $ to any person who has or 
Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- to have an: . todo with Boox-KeErine or 
Itching Piles. dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and Lanterns, Rein erent ery Ge om BP pe acer 
| Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will | Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., upantest insth eeebscmiatnte ee 
These articles are all new inventions of cet merit, 1s omtal ————— ens. ae 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & pos +l and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, ‘Merchants, —— Bi? pool cont ates and Ge. asa Th 43. 5 — — me Sais _ 
Boston, Mass. Adv. | Banke: and be = ee =. Exclusive territory to . 
pa hye sr (4 energetic cond eepers. ' Exclusive ‘territory t | Fu" GOODWIN, Room 47, 1215 Broadway, New York, 
itistaken. For -% particulars address 


We issue a beautiful illustrated 

5 100-page Catalogue of Vio- 
= lins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, 
5 = Harmonicas, Music, etc. 


B ASILIND A AN AMUSEMENT FOR CHILDREN. Post & Company, Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 


5 By the author of HALMA. PRICES RE CED 
cater wen seats AGENTS who desire to handle the best-paying and DU 
Stupidity is not commonly amusing, and yet when uickest-selling article ever inven’ 


mixed with impudence we may laugh at it, provided Combination CleshessEine Co, Saginaw, Mich. on a oo 
we have site at stake on ine a A good illus- LADY wot to sell Counete and Small (STEEL WIRE.) at jogue FREE. Write 








































res. Price-lists on application. SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. z C. STORY, 24 & 26 Cen- 
tration is‘ found in a case which is given just as it AGENTS John P. Horner, Boston, Mass. EDWAKD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, & tral Street, Boston, Mass. 
occurred, since to correct its language and straighten Pp AT E N T FE. Ae. LEHMANN 900 Marker Srreer, PHILADELP: a —— 
out its grammar pe -“ away y type ae ent lagten, D.C. lai STAMPS— 100 Hare Vari | 
The scene is a field of tall grass, in the e 0 {> 0-4 one | jonduras, 
which appears the familiar notice : HORSMAN’ S TIDDLEDY WINK TENNIS, = een ya « 8.5 sale, Fore, Coane, g 
gnd Tiddledy Winks combined. By m nailon receipt of. ogi ett Rt a 
ALL PERSONS ARE E. I. Horsman, Publisher, ie ly ao? asso rare Mexico, 
FORBIDDEN to agents to introduce the | }} ) Ceylon, G a, Tur! ey» Costa-Ries, oft.» 
ToC T " ns Ly 10¢. 2 Price- Use Onl 
To Cross THIS FIELD. BIC oe Y chine. mene 4 a as——<* ciey PARI AORNTS WANTED at 33 14 ° 
Not far from the sign-board is seen a tall Yankee | address, BUCKEYE CHURN CO., Carey, Ohio. 4 Der cent com. ’ on your 
busily engaged in icking and eating wild straw- LMER’S PIANO P TIMER, 9 5c.; Palmer's moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, BROWN’S 











Boots 
field, wh Book of 516 I ae id Palmer’s Pocket 
ineriee. Rater he ba yf pee weet Pere € 2.500 Mus ic al Terms a e aimor's Boe R. FRENCH and 
“Hello yerself!’’ is the reply. R, Lock Box Ssai- ew York City. DRESSINC Shanes. 
“Say, don’t you see that notice?” 


“eh? MARCUERITE And STER Ee aL all prices. Views illustra- 

“I say—don’t—you—see—that—notice?” this time | BYO.4. WHITE. WHITE SMITH MUSIC PUB. eter EB Apro suniect for EUBLIC EXHIBITIONS Sold by all Dealers. 

slowly and loudly, pointing to the sign. 62 & 64 Stanhope St., BOSTON, MASS. typhi 208 - Gata 
“Oh, that thing! why, yis, I see that; what’s it 

f 


7 WP — for Ca on approval. 1-4 Also Lanterns for Ho Optician, 49 Nassau 

or? 

“What's it for? You idiot! Can’t you read?” | « ar r Sesto, BeBe Biaation 2006 4 var: com 1} +] 

“Wal, yis, that is easy words.” _ vite i pean MOUND CITY STAMP 

“Well, I’ d like to know whether you can read what CO., 1501 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ° . Sean eee 

that notice says.’ ’ GUARANTEED Fast and brilliant. inmate superb numbers of our own selection © 8 

“Read that? I dunno, I’m sure, haint tried.” Cert POPULAR ELECTRICIAN, you to try them we will send dozen of any = =a best T4-+ ane aa 

“Well, oumnet you wee try to read it now.” Paper devoted to Cologs you Same Sor @ conta, our sample | for all wishing to — oS ater Color or na 
ll 4 


p. 
~ page nthly 10 cents, | Painting, Wood Carv 
“But what try for? P’r’aps it’s somethin’ I Blectrieit can Selence for the benefit pf the Amateur card an package < mering, Book Iifustratia ‘and Embroide 
hadn’t oughter kg I say, stranger, seems ter me ont 6 months, 25 cents Ww. CUSHIN %& COL xcroft, Me. ering g Ty. 


id Pub 0 hese, together with 12 E isite C slo 
row re allfired cur’ous bout my eddication. Who’n “BUBIER “PUBLISH Co., Lynn, Ma: USINESS secure these, together 2 Exquisite Colored 
: J pEWRE 
































Seudies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
lazes be ye, anyway?” of 


“I’m the owner of this field, and I put up that sign EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT TD° 


to keep such things as you are from trespassing. 


artistic working designs and i fustrations, 
me this (YoUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and gi 

















regular price y iect S tot the publisher, 
/ Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, ' He NTA GU e S, 31 Union Square. | & F 
Ler b  cgglbaentad re —s says, ‘All persons are for- Saker ea EL eeenen eam Seine. rrinel oA Seeelenen deus ns, for 4 cents. 
n to cross this fie and Pencil Stam eee 5 ann 

“That don’t mean me, doos it?” F with your name, 10e. EAGLE STAMP WORKS. New faven, Conn-? pectey snes ee ee. 

“Well, yes, I should rather think it.did.” 

“But 1 aint ‘all persons,” be 12” r FEOLIAN HAR PS. Al <H 2 1 

“No, of course not; but it means you and every- Improved construction. uisite music made b = wondertu 
body else.” wind. A beautiful addition ahome. Send for am CATALOGUE FREE. Address, writer De 

“Why don’t it say so, then?” logue. @. J. HOLBROOK, SS Sth Ave. N.Y, | Partment, Pore Mre. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 











“Oh, bother! no matter why! . I say, when are you 
going to clear out?” 
“Qh, pooty soon, p’r’aps, since you’re .so fussy} 


lamp wasn’t 
nearly so 


‘Prematu rely old, 
OUND DISCS =<" OTHER =: ake doton heal 


a larger per cent, of 
comb: 









































nm the old way, 
about it. But I want ter tell ye that I aint all per- The same to , 
sons, and I aint crossin’ yer field, nuther.”’ the Ears as glasses ragrete Re coe, Ta 54-00 3 was et the good as the 
i . in Worn month ° 
“What were you doing here, then?” wal 4.4. WALES, 1 Cone. DR. TOULON’S RUBEFACIENT is a Pittsbur = 
sae muah; | sorter stayin’ like. I s’pose I did | ___ =a" out romo =n . ; * = EL pathy td. Grp c, Paeamonia, byrmall or creulara +4 
t a few strawb’ri’s, too.” | mmering cured by Dr. * os 
. ‘You had to cross the field to get here, didn’t you?” | GE Rivenbaree, Chickering Hali | of parity on receipt of teene stamp fie . TILTON it didn’t give 
“L reckon likely nuff I did; ‘n’ I don’t see tow 11% a3, os, uildins, 5 “Dr. } Wabash | & 22 Ose, OROR, TEASE. 1 so ood a li ht Im- 
; hin, ont ‘less I gon ie agin.” re ey ht years worn Hon. near y. g' gnt. 
“Well, cross it then, if you must.” UTTER’ Secy. World Fair, Chi ‘ 
ma don't the guide-board up thar ferbid crossin’ ?” BaD anne erin years. a tite. cago. ‘ POCKETS AV INGS BANK agination couldn’ t conceive 
Yes, it does.” 
“Wal, I wish ye’d tell me what a feller’s goin’ ter | BS or “int fants & inv slid. , —_ = ey ry ed Ts! such a light i in those days. 
do; you don’t want me here, and the sign says I can’t ft metic but 8 : eon deposited. Pits Vest Pocket Let us send you a primer on lamps 
cross the field.” ‘ood, sdapted 4 to the w eak- Sead Postpaid to any address on receipt ? k 
nia "a show you whet to , if you don’e get out of Des vv gizes cane. ea i ot 4 " Money refunded if not —there’s much to know about them. 
this field within a minute; off now, lively!’ ree satisfactory. gents wanted, . 
“Be off, is it? | Uv course I’ll be off if that’ 8 what ton svery es PALMER, wage. , i” : Write for circulars of Magic ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH BRASS CO, 
e want. y ’nt ye say so in ithe ust place, ’sti Poughkeepsie, N. A 
> talkin’ all ‘round Tike yer did? . eth sexes the best : Magic Introduction Co.,227 Bway. N.Y. | NEW PARLOR GAME 
And the Yankee started off on the trot, leaving the educational ty ~~ FA Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. . 
Sd uncertain whether to think him a fool or aebelied gost. competent as | The whole world are 








sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. being made happy with this 


Thorough and practical in- ; Intensely Amusing Game. 
‘Shieh ake. HOME STUDY cus seorh ae s| Teething Made Easy. : a oe 


Mailed post-paid 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 





























A Williams College student, a devotee of natural | rates. Distance no objection. nnouncement free. Ad- A pamphlet of value to every family in which until eitag 

histery, was out one day on a collecting tour when he guess, Bavawe & Grnarrow's Onno ae cow Tem. pomeaky oe te any aw Fd Se peocigt ater em 

discovered a good-sized black snake. He struck’ the SHORTHAND = ught, iT Fe cent stamp for postage. > 

reptile with his cane and stunned it. He picked it up - er bali re reporter. Twent The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. Post-paid, 

Ss, years’ experience. No failures. ions guaran 

for dead, put it in his pocket-handkerchief and carried k and Circulars free. FRANK. HARRISON, pom A $20.20 “a4 ViOLI eerers FREE. Nickel, $1 

it to his room preparatory to preserving it in alcohol. | Stenographer, 239 Broadway, New York. sweet, = rd me power, Brenes 50a = 

Steve deposited the snake on a table in his room K FOUNTAIN PENw s . 

v Sts., 

beside an open window, still tied up in the handker- | - 20000 WORDS-1FILLI Erog, Instruction ‘and ELASTIC TIP C0., Corner Coruhill & Wash . * 

chief and showing no signs of life, and then hurried | : ; Set Italian Strings _ Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 

off to a lecture. Fy Tp =—No sent free all complete in = 
} established 15 NOT THE cd ; Sete Oese wah k. #, Prepaid to any Express . 
# He forgot his captive for the time being, and did| Rubber Stamp So. 18 New Haven, Conn, Sap Office in the U. S. on receipt o Sell 5 ent, we 9 
q not return to his room for three hours or more, and | Will send an extre one free. Address, PATERSON = 
| when he did there was no snake or handkerchief on | B ACG GCcY K N e ES Reference, Home Nati S 1 Bank of Chicage. i : 
| the table or floor. He looked about the room and out aaa 
q 














If so, need the lar- 
gest and steadiest light 
ee. and should buy 


upon the ground, thinking his _— might have come ‘3 
to life and wriggled awa: is handkerchief was | Lee Genes. Agents want ters. 
found in the closet on the floor, and knowing that his | Be J-@ 5. eR 715 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. Mitchell's Belladonna Plasters 


roommate had a deadly hatred for all serpents, he 


POSITIVELY eely Pant Serqechor, 
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| way jician as a sure cure 
i cume to the conclusion that Ben had made away with ‘Cm: for P Pain ain or Weaka the Breast, Side, 
| the snake. He resolved not to allude to the matter | fm mans also for Liver Complaint, 
| unless Ben first mentioned it, for his collecting ten- | an ee Weak, . », Coughs, he Paps 
‘ dencies were a bone of contention between them. which BY» th ty in ef InBs * id = 
‘Two days passed with no allusion to the snake,and| A Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- qaeen Gay gore siliel et naee, Said by 
he affai rhad almost passed from Steve’s mind. dr . ¥ Druggists, or Sent by mail for 25 cents. Round Wick Burners. 
the affai Pp SS) mi One ess for 25 cents. Agents and canvassers 
rainy morning the young men were hurriedly dressing | Wanted. Send for circular. THE STOP. ‘Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. It does not smoke or 
for breakfast, and Ben rought for forth from the closet FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. — Aevaaraconseneaioe rm — a sony = ee 
his long-legged rubber ots ut one t on Newspapers and M i at wholesale “ H H n : 
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